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Prepare For Your Christmas Entertainment--- 


Last year 122 places in 32 states gave— 


THE TRIAL OF JOHN AND JANE 


Operetta in one act for unchanged voices 















Libretto by Anna Jane Harnwell Music by Daniel Protheroe 






(Complete orchestration available for renting) 





When the “grown-ups” see this operetta, they too believe in Santa 
Claus. The children sing the tunes weeks before and after the per- 
formance. That accounts for the large number of repeat perfor- 
mances given each year. 

Send for an examination copy and decide on making your Christmas 
a festival of song and hilarious fun. 















For Your Assembly Singing, and for Special Choruses, Order 


NEW BEACON OCTAVO, No. 607, NINE CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


An unusual collection of fine old traditional melodies. Unison, two-, 
three—, and four-part arrangements. 









If You Are Using 


A BOOK OF CHORUSES 


By GEORGE W. CHADWICK, OSBORNE McCONATHY, 
E. B. BIRGE and W. OTTO MIESSNER, 








DO NOT OVERLOOK THESE CHORUSES FOR CHRISTMAS: 









And the Glory of the Lord, The Messiah.... Ce ee 
By the Yule Log .._.... Edgar Stillman Kelly 
December . : ete a Frank van der Stucken 
The Flight into Egypt, The Childhood of Christ... _............Berlioz 
Lord of Mercy .... Sento a Palestrina 
My Heart Ever Faithful t csataisahsapiinbhinnnalitibeetitdiedeiasnicininmnn Bach 
The Rose-Tree Praetorius 
Snowflakes . Friedrich Gernsheim 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


| 
| 
NEW YORK NEWARK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN nee ee 
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Double Your Income— 


114 REED STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


TEACH PIANO INSTRUCTION 


-If you are a teacher in a town of 2,000 or more 
population, here is a real opportunity to increase 
your income—and at the same time increase your 
prestige in the community. 

Over 10,000 children were taught piano by Miess- 
ner trained teachers in six months of this year. You 
can teach twenty children at one time through “The 
Melody Way.” Children learn to play simple pieces 
in less than twelve lessons. 

The Melody Way Course and Teachers’ Manual 
can now be obtained by mail and successfully put in- 
to operation by you at once. The course is complete 
with instructions for organizing and teaching classes; 
includes all material needed to carry. on the work. 
And the cost to you is surprisingly low. 


MIESSNER INSTITUTE 


With 10 to 15 leisure hours each MIESSNER INSTITUTE 


week, you will find your income I! 


114 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


. Gentlemen: Please send me further details about 
increased $30 to $45 weekly, and } “The Melody Way” and the increasing demand for 
music teachers who can give class instruction in piano. 


your circle of friends widened, as 


a teacher of piano “‘The Melody Name ~-.-- nnn na-eennnn een inne eeecee en eecceeecnnnnnmnnnncnnnnnnees - 
Way.” The coupon is your I gtsest and number. 
opportunity. Mail it at once. I! Gity lacs ay State 
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Editorial 





Comment 








The October issue 
of the Journal was 
a few days late 
owing to the es- 
tablishment of the 
new editorial offices, made necessary 
by the editor’s change of position 
from Ann Arbor, Michigan to Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. Copy for the October 
issue was prepared in Ann Arbor and 
in the wilds of Maine, where we were 
snatching a short vacation of a fort- 
night between the close of a six 
weeks’ Summer Session, and the 
opening of the fall semester. The 
page proof was read in Tulsa, the 
Journal was printed in Ann Arbor, 
and mailed from that post office, and 
we trust that the 11,000 copies are 
now in the hands of the Journal 
readers. This was working under 
difficulties, but we feel that this 
October issue is one of the best ever 
sent out. Our new office is now in 
working order, more than 3000 
changes and additions have been 
made to the mailing list, which num- 
bers almost 11,000, and we are ready 
to serve the Conference and the 


The Journal 
Publication 
Office 


cause as best we may. Your editor, 
as always in the past, asks the sup- 
port of the Conference members, 
through suggestions, criticisms, and 
contributions to the pages of the 
Journal. Each member of the Con- 
ference should consider him or her- 
self a special editor, and from time to 
time send in items of interest which 
will add to the attractiveness of the 
pages of the Journal. 

One of the slogans 
Conference 


of President 
Membership Breach is “3000 
For 1925 members for 1925”’. 


This should be 
easy of attainment if every member 
of the Conference will do even a 
little to help our President. The turn- 
over in membership from year to 
year is rather startling. In 1924 more 
than 400 members from 1923 did not 
renew their memberships, and al- 
though there were enough new mem- 
bers to more than take their places, 
this is not the kind of growth the 
Conference has been enjoying during 
the past five years. In comparison 
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to the membership, attendance at 
the Cincinnati meeting was the larg- 
est in the history of the organization. 
The Conference should have twice as 
many active members as attend the 
annual meetings! When the meeting 
is held as far west as it is this year, 
in Kansas City, it is not expected 
that a large proportion of the mem- 
bers living on the eastern seaboard 
will attend, and it is unlikely if many 
will come from the Pacific coast. 
But this does not prohibit anyone 
from membership in the Conference, 
and it is inconceivable that people 
will allow their membership to lapse. 
The book of proceedings alone is 
worth the membership fee of three 
dollars, particularly is this true this 
year when the book numbers more 
than 450 pages. Twelve thousand su- 
pervisors and teachers of music in the 
public schools of the United States are 
not members of the National Super- 
visors Conference. Eight thousand of 
the people who will read these lines 
are not members. Are you one of 
them? 

The most impor- 
The tant task connect- 
Conference ed with the office 
Program of president of the 

National, or any 
other Conference, is the building of 
a program to cover the largest part 
of five or six days, which will be ac- 
ceptable, satisfactory and enjoyed 
by everybody. This is hardly to be 
expected, but President Breach is 
giving a lot of time, as former presi- 
dents have done, and from the hints 
that have come to us it is believed 
that he will succeed in a very large 
measure. It seems to be the general 
concensus of opinion that many of 
the programs in the past have been 
entirely too full and beyond human 


endurance. The rapid growth of the 
Conference has been largely at fault 
for it is now difficult to find buildings 
in which more than one meeting may 
be scheduled at one time, which, be- 
cause of the nature of our gatherings 
is highly desirable. The holding of 
sectional meetings in widely distri- 
buted portions of a large city have 
proved to be most unsatisfactory, 
With the poor transportation facili- 
ties found in most cities, members of 
the conference waste a great deal of 
time in getting to one of these sec- 
tional meetings, to say nothing of 
making an attempt to attend two or 
three. The wisdom of splitting the 
programs up into so many minute 
sections is also questioned. It is true 
that there are many different phases 
of school music, in which we are in- 
terested, but would it not be quite 
as effective and of as much value to 
the majority if some of the newer 
and most important problems of the 
present day were given more atten- 
tion at times when the entire men- 
bership could be present? In the 
past many members have _ been 
heard to express the desire to see 
more real work in the class room and 
less show work by selected groups. 
The inspiration that one receives 
from seeing someone else struggle 
with problems common to all, and 
demonstrating their own ways of 
meeting those problems, is consider- 
able. Many who have attended the 
meetings of the Conference consisten- 
tly during the past ten years are 
frequently heard to speak of the 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, meeting, 
when John Beattie turned the class 
rooms of his schools over to the Con- 
ference for real demonstrations. Have 
we progressed so far in our work that 
we are no longer willing to discuss 
methods, ways and means, proce- 
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THE JOLLY TARS 
By Irving Gingrich 


A nautical operetta 
in one act. Peter Pad- 
gett, an orphan lad 
longs for the life of the 
sea. He meets a kindly 
lady who adopts him. 
Through her interces- 
sion of Captain Salt he 
enters the navy. Good 
rollicking sea songs, 
funny situations and 
very inexpensive to 
stage. Mixed chorus. 
Time: about one and 
one-half hours. 


Price, $1.00 
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When The Curtain Fall 
On The Last Act, 
hese Operettas “Will ‘Have Satisfi 


PIRATE'S DAUGHTER 
By Keith Crosby Brown 


A legend of old Hol- 
land in three acts. A 
necromancer from In- 
dia casts spell over 
guests at party who 
dream themselves back 
in Holland three hun- 
dred years ago. Pirates, 
believing themselves in 
possession of a chest 
containing the town’s 
gold, discover it con- 
tains the Burgomaster 
instead. Clever love 
scenes, ripping comedy, 
catchy music. Mixed 
chorus. 

Price, $1.00 


EL BANDITO 


By Mary Hewes and 
J. W. Dodge 


A typical Dodge mu- 
sical comedy in two 
acts. In sunny Spain, 
Manuel, a young artist 
falls in love with Cy- 
rilla. A famous bandit 
visits the village. His 
remarkable resemblan- 
ce to Manuel creates a 
thrilling situation. Plot 
is full of action. Great 
opportunity for tenor 
in dual role. Sparkling 
with wit. Music and 
dances delightful. One 
scene. 

Price, $1.00 





BELLE OF BARCELONA 
5 By Charles R. Chaney 


a picturesque Span- 
ish musical comedy in 
three acts. A _ pretty 
romance, begun in U. 
S. A. is resumed in 
Barcelona. A prearran- 
ged engagement by 
parents complicates all 
plans, but the sweet 
Senoritas’ tactful deci- 
sion by waving one of 
the two flags settles the 
choice of a husband. 
Music is charming. 
Good comedy. Mixed 
chorus. 


Price, $1.25 





Full Orchestrations Available for these Excellent Comedies. 


Order Copies for ‘Examination’ Now! 


“A Handy Guide of Famous Musical Comedies’ FREE upon request. 


THE WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY 


137 WEST 4TH STREET 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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dure? There are probably more peo- 
ple in attendance at the Conference 
who would be willing to pay double 
expenses for the week if someone 
would show them how to solve cer- 
tain problems, which are common to 
us all, than for anything else on the 
program. We need the inspiration of 
the wonderful addresses from men 
and women from high places in the 
educational world; we want to see 
and hear some of the achievements of 
the local school system, but would it 
-not be fine to spend a little time in 
real practical consideration and ob- 
servation of the everyday problems 
in the class-room? 


Shall the Confer- 
ence Chorus and 
Orchestra be aban- 
doned? This is one 
of the questions facing the program 
builders for the Kansas City meeting. 
If the result at the Cincinnati meet- 
ing were to be taken as a criterion, 
then we should have to say, by all 
means drop them. But physical con- 
ditions, and nothing else were en- 
tirely responsible for the unsatisfac- 
tory and not representative results 
at that meeting. The Conference 
membership is made up of profes- 
sional vocalists and instrumentalists, 
and from past experiences it is a well 
known fact that in a very short time 
these forces may be whipped into an 
excellent organization, both choral 
and orchestral. But it is not reason- 
able to expect that the majority of 
people, no matter how devoted to 
the cause, will attend rehearsals at 
eight o’clock in the morning, held 
several blocks away from their hotel, 
after having been up all hours the 
night before. In past years the Con- 
ference Chorus and Orchestra have 


To Be, or 
Not To Be? 


been most important phases of the 
weeks program, and when properly 
handled, the concerts, complimentary 
to the citizens of the city, have been 
most successful and enjoyable. Sch- 
edule the rehearsals at a time and 
place, when and where the entire 
membership is present, give them the 
opportunity to sing under the able 
leadership of any one of fifty men 
and women present, and there will be 
no lack of interest in the chorus, 
The same is true of the orchestra, but 
it cannot be expected that men and 
women, who work as hard as we all 
do from Sunday afternoon until 
Saturday morning, will tramp all 
over the city to find a rehearsal place. 
By all means let us keep the chorus and 
orchestra, and let us schedule the re- 
hearsals for a time, say eleven o’clock 
in the morning, when everyone will 
be glad to take the music and sing 
for a hour, or “scrape and toot”’ for 
the same length of time. 


Nothing is more 
important to the 
teacher of music, 
or the motorist, 
than keeping out of the ruts. In these 
busy times when we are all so busy 
filling the necessary engagements 
which come as a part of, or a by- 
product of our work, we find it im- 
possible to keep up with the latest 
developments in our profession. Be- 
cause of the many demands upon our 
services, which may all be legitimate 
we find it difficult to do as much 
reading as we should like, and be- 
cause we have allowed those condi- 
tions to exist for some time, we find 
ourselves all “out of the habit” of 
reading. No habit is more quickly 
formed, or more easily put aside. It 
is a habit which should be cultivated 


Keeping Out 
Of The Ruts 
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Prepair for Your Christmas Music Now 


You will find among the 350 songs in The GOLDEN BOOK of 
Favorite Songs and The GRAY BOOK of Favorite Songs these Christ- 
mas numbers, some or all of which you will be sure to want: 


Adeste Fideles Cantique DeNoel Joily Old Saint Nicholas From Every Spire on 
Christmas Eve 

Silent Night Glad Christmas Bells O Little Town of Bethlehem Hark the Herald 
Angels Sing 

Deck the Hall Joy-to"the World Up On the Housetop I Heard the Bells on 
Christmas Day 


The First Noel Luther’s Cradle Hymn We Three Kings of Orient Are It Came Upon a 
Midnight Clear 


These, alone worth more than 
the price asked for the complete 
books, represent only a small part 
Goa Book, of the contents, for, in addition 
FAVORITE to the Christmas Songs, there are 
Children’s Songs, College Songs, 
Folk Songs, National and Patrio- 
tic Songs, Negro Spirituals, Old 
Folks’ Songs, Operatic Selections, 
Peace Songs, Religious Songs, 
Stunt Songs, Rounds, Sentimen- 
<= tal Songs, Special Day Choruses, 
“The Best All-Around Glees, Sea Songs, Unison and Part 
































Glee & Chorus Book’”’ 


Song Book’”’ 

Sedan. en be reed Male Quartete and Songs Single cnpin, Sn 8 © 

more 15¢ a copy, postpaid. for Mixed Voices, In fact, you hye 15¢ a copy, peat. 

106 or more ordered at one . o : ti or Sa yoy a oe 

— se te one add will find in them selections for homage g he gh 

ress, a hundred prepai det - ? 
ortation prepaid, or $13 a 

ca” a hundred not every purpose. co Seed wat Gospel. 


The fact that “The GOLDEN BOOK” and “The GRAY BOOK” 
were compiled and edited by the following well-known school music 
supervisors is an assurance that the quality of the selections is the high- 
est and that unusual care has been given to arrangement. These are the 
editors: John W. Beattie, Mabelle Glenn, Edgar B. Gordon, Ernest 
Hesser, William Breach, Walter J. Goodell, Norman H. Hall, and E. 
Jane Wisenall. 

Prices are given above. We believe you will agree that nowhere else 
can books of such high merit be bought at such low prices. Better send 
for as many “GOLDEN BOOKS” and “GRAY BOOKS” as your class- 
es can use at Christmas time. You will use them for many other oc- 
casions for a long time to come. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


436 S. Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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1925 MUSIC WEEK 


and kept. There is no other way in 
which the busy teacher may keep in 
close touch with what is going on in 
her profession. Through proper 
readings she knows of the latest de- 
velopments in her particular phase 
of professional work; she is in touch 
with current events, and thus is able 
to carry into her every day work a 
freshness and up-to-date-ness that 
makes her more proficient. Every 
teacher of school music should sub- 
scribe for, and read School Music, 
which, more than any other periodi- 
cal, has kept pace with the progress 
of the work. The Eastern School 
Music Herald, official organ of the 
Eastern Conference, under the edi- 
torship of Miss Laura Bryant, is 
rapidly becoming a factor in the 
education of the supervisor and 
teacher. The Musician carries a 
school music department each month 
edited by Edward Birge, besides its 
many other valuable departments. 
A number of other magazines are be- 
coming interested in our big work, 
and no longer can the teacher com- 
plain that she is unable to find any 
reading matter on the subject. When 
all others fail, take up the Journal 
which is yours for the asking, but in 
any event, cultivate the habit of 
reading professional periodicals and 
literature. 


Through an un- 
A fortunate over- 
Correction sight, the name of 
the contributor of 


the excellent article on ““Music in the 
Junior High School,” in the October 
issue, was omitted. This article was 
written by Ole Jacobson as his thesis 
for graduation from the University 
School of Music, Lincoln, Neb. 





Assurance of the success of the sec- 
ond National Music Week planned 
for next May is given with the an- 
nouncement by the National Music 
Week Committee that 357 cities and 
towns have already signified their in- 
tention of participating. Inasmuch 
as, previous to the nationalization 
of the movement, only 150 cities had 
ever held a Music Week at any time, 
the Committee feels that the nation- 
al observance has securely established 
itself. In the recent observance about 
four-hundred and sixty cities and 
towns had a community-wide cele- 
bration, in addition to some two- 
hundred and thirty-three observan- 
ces on a partial scale. It is expected 
that a thousand cities and towns will 
participate in the 1925 Music Week. 

Once more will the National Music 
Week be held during the week be- 
ginning the first Sunday in May. 
The actual dates are May 3-9, 1925. 
Suggestive instructions both for star- 
ting a Music Week in a town and for 
making a succeeding event more 
effective than the last are found in 
the revised edition of the “Guide for 
the Organization of Local Music 
Weeks” to be obtained from the 
National Music Week Committee, 
45 West 45th Street, New York City. 





CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP 


Have you sent your fee for mem- 
bership renewal for the present year 
to the treasurer? If not, he will be 
glad to receive it at once, and thus 
assist him in the work of his office 
for the year. If you are not already 
a member, you are invited to become 
one, the only requirement being your 
desire to affiliate for the good of the 
cause; for the good it may do you, 
and the help you may bring to it. 
$3.00 is the fee for new active mem- 
bers, $2.00 for renewals, and $2.00 
for all associate memberships. 
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A Course of Study in Music Understanding 
Authoritative Concise Readable 
Adopted by 
THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 


First Year—The Fundamentals of Music 
By Karl W. Gehrkens 
Price $1.50 


Second Years—From Song to Symphony 
By Daniel Gregory Mason 
Price $1.50 


Of Direct Interest to Every Supervisor, Normal School and Educator 
AMERICAN BAND INSTRUCTOR. For Schools and Amateur Bands. 


By T. H. Rollinson. 25 books Each _ .40 
DITSON TRIO ALBUM. Nos.1and2. Ed. by Karl Rissland Each 1.50 
DITSON OPERATIC TRIO ALBUM. Ed. by Karl Rissland 1.50 
EASY EDITION FOR ORCHESTRA 
ESSENTIALS IN CONDUCTING. By Karl W. Gehrkens, A. M. 1.75 
FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC. By Karl W. Gehrkens, A. M. 1.50 
GALLO’S BAND BOOK. By Stanislaw Gallo 2.00 


GIDDING’S PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASS METHOD FOR THE PIANO. 
By T. P. Giddings and Wilma A. Gilman: 


Teacher’s Manual 1.00 
Class Readers, Nos. 1 and 2 Each .75 
Class Keyboard (paper) per doz., 50c Each .05 
HARMONY FOR EAR, wen AND KEYBOARD. By Arthur E. Heacox 
(Musie Students Library 1.50 
INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC APPRECIATION AND HISTORY. 
By Dorothy Tremble Moyer 1.50 


MITCHE LL’S CLASS METHODS FOR THE VIOLIN. VIOLA, 
CLARINET, CORNET AND TROMBONE OR BARITONE 
MUSIC APPRECIATION. Based on methods of literary criticism. 
By Clarence G. Hamilton, A. M. 2.50 
MUSIC STUDENTS PIANO COURSE. A logical basis for the granting 
of school credit 
MUSIC SUPERVISOR, THE. By Thomas Tapper 1.50 
OUTLINES OF MUSIC HISTORY. By Clarence G. Hamilton, A. M. 2.25 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA SERIES. Nineteen Numbers Published. 
SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS AND BANDS. Glenn H. Woods 2.00 
TAPPER’S GRADED PIANO COURSE. By Thomas Tapper 


Studies. In seven grades Each .75 
Pieces. In seven grades Each .75 
Manuals for teacher and pupil. Grades I, II, III Each .75 
TAPPER’S FIRST PIANO BOOK. By Thomas Tapper 
Revised Edition .75 
do Spanish Edition 1.00 
TYPICAL PIANO PIECES AND SONGS. Illustrative examples 
that appear in Music Appreciation 1.50 


Descriptive matter of the above will be sent on request 
All prices are net. 








OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-9 Tremont St., Boston 10, Mass. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
ORDER OF YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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MUSIC’S MEANING TO HUMANITY. 


EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS, A.M., L.H.D., L.L.D. 
Author and‘ Lecturer 


Of all the fine arts, music is the 
most difficult to define for the intel- 
lect, because it is the most subtle, 
seeming to produce its effects as by 
a miracle. Indeed, that a mere suc- 
cession of ordered sounds, varying 
in pitch, loudness and quality, should 
do to the human spirit what music 
accomplishes, must always remain a 
marvel. 

On the threshold we meet a per- 
plexing paradox. In one aspect music 
is primitive and universal; in another 
it is connected with the latest and 
most refined civilization. Certain 
forms of music go back to the earliest 
time and are everywhere appreciated ; 
yet the major development of the 
art has come within the last three 
hundred years. There is scarcely a 
savage tribe without some form of 
music; young children respond in- 
voluntarily to certain musical ap- 
peals; yet the full appreciation of 
much of modern music demands 
special gifts or a high measure of 
cultivation. Thus there is this initial 
puzzle in the relation of music to life. 
Something in music is evidently 
simple and universal; something in 
it answers the need of highly develop- 
ed refinement and civilization. 

Perhaps we can throw light on the 
difficulty if we compare the response 
of different persons to the various 
elements of which music is composed. 
One responds mainly to rhythm, 
another to rhythm and melody, a 
third to both these and also to har- 
mony. Thus there are three distinct 
elements in music, forming a pro- 
gression away from simplicity and 
universality toward cultivated in- 


The first and most uni- 
versal of these is rhythm. This 
principle is everywhere. It is con- 
nected, as has often been shown, with 
the respiration of the breath, the 
beating of the heart and the circula- 
tion of the blood. Thus the response 
to it is universal and instinctive. 
There are few human beings, young 
or old, cultivated or ignorant, who 
are not stimulated to some physical 
movement in harmony with such a 
rhythmic appeal as that of a brass 
band playing a lively marching tune. 
Cultivation seems in fact to have 
little to do with this response to pure 
rhythm; it may even be stronger in 
the primitive and ignorant than in 
the intellectual and refined. 
Melody is a more completeprinciple 
subsuming rhythm under itself. Mel- 
ody depends upon the pitch, accent 
and quality of tone, and is an ordered 
succession of sounds appealing as 
unified and beautiful! to the sense of 
hearing. It may indeed be called the 
soul of music. Melody is also a 
widely appealing element in music, 
yet only the simplest melodies are 
universal, while the more compli- 
cated demand some measure of 
musical aptitude or cultivation for 
their full appreciation. Many per- 
sons instinctively and vigorously 
respond to rhythm who cannot 
“carry a tune” and require cultiva- 
tion to respond fully to melody. 
Harmony is the element of music 
latest in development, furthest from 
universal in appeal, demanding far 
more musical training for its appre- 
ciation. Note that in our discussion 
of music “harmony” is used in the 
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YEvery School ]Music Supervisor should have twice 55 Community Songs—the 
Brown Book, and Twice 55 Community Songs—the Green Book. If you haven’t 
already received sample copies send forthem now. Twice 55 Games and Music— 
the }Red Book, is just from the press. 


TWICE 55 is the official song book of the Music Supervisors’ 
COMMUNITY SONGS Conference, offering authorized versions of the 
THE BROWN BOOK oldsongs. Over 100 leading Supervisors of Music 

have contributed their judgment in the editorship 
of this collection. Contains ‘50 songs of American origin; including 
songs of patriotism, sentiment and home; nature, humorous and college 
songs; hymns, Christmas Carols and Negro Spirituais; several standard 
choruses; text of a number of later and popular songs. 


Single Copy, 15¢ Postpaid Piano-Vocal Score, 50c 
Orchestration: fourteen instruments, 40c net each part. 


TWICE 55 contains an abundance of simple material, like its 
COMMUNITY SONGS forerunner, THE BROWN BOOK, and, in addi- 
THE GREEN BOOK tion, a large number of standard choruses. In- 

cludes arias and "choruses from famous operas; 
four-part songs from famous composers; selections from the best- 
known of the great oratorios; simple folk songs of many nations and an 
abundance of songs of American origin, including spirituals, Indian 
songs, and songs of patriotism ‘and home; many songs of occasion, 
Thanksgiving, Easter, and especially Christmas; songs that express 
good fellowship, humor, tenderness and sentiment. 


Single Copy, 25¢ Postpaid Piano-Vocal Score, $1.00 
Orchestration: fourteen instruments, 50c net each part 


TWICE 55 For social recreation programs. Edited by Peter 
GAMES WITH MUSIC W. Dykema, Professor of Music Education, 
THE RED BOOK Teachers College, Columbia University. 


A collection of 110 Games with Music, practically all of which have 
been provided with texts for singing, with brief but adequate directions 
for playing each game. 

Single Copy, 10c Postpaid Piano-Vocal Score, 75c 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO. 
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technical sense. In general usage, 
harmony means symmetry—the ag- 
reement of elements of a composition, 
or of form and content, and is thus 
a universal principle of all the arts; 
but in music, harmony has a technical 
meaning as the consonance or concord 
of sounds occuring simultaneously or 
in quick succession. This is the 
principle, the development and pro- 
gressive application of which is the 
glory of the musical art during the 
last three hundred years, expanding 
immeasurably the scope of music 
and giving it the place it holds as a 
leading art of civilization. High in- 
tellectual and aesthetic cultivation 
is needed for the full appreciation of 
this element of music in its more 
complicated forms. Thus varied is 
the relation of the three great ele- 
ments of music—rhythm, melody 
and harmony—to human sensibility 
and _ intelligence. 

All art must draw its forms ulti- 
mately from nature, and to this law, 
music is no exception; yet the rela- 
tion it sustains to nature is widely 
different from that of sculpture and 
painting. The latter arts depend, as 
we know, upon the direct imitation 
of forms given in nature. No matter 
how great the element of idealization 
in the Venus de Milo, or the figures 
upon the Medicean tombs, these are, 
nevertheless, human bodies and faces 
copied directly from life. So a Titian 
painting with its transfiguring golden 
light, or a Corot landscape with its 
idyllic mood and subtle atmosphere, 
after all, directly imitates, even 


though it idealizes the forest, the 
air and the clouds. 

In music, also, every sound used 
is found somewhere in nature; it is 
difficult to imagine a sound not so 
given. There are, moreover, sounds 
which form a kind of natural music. 


Take the best examples—the sighing 
of the wind through the pine forest. 
Who is irresponsive to that irregular 
rising and falling spheric melody, the 
wind wakens from the multitudinous 
pine-needles when, on a warm sum- 
mer day, one lies upon the ground 
under the singing boughs. All the 
elements of music are present here, 
There is irregular rhythm with the 
rise and fall of the sound. A peculiar 
natural melody comes as the wind 
freshens and lessens. Even the ele- 
ment of harmony is in some measure 
involved, as the countless needles 
blend their slight tones in the billowy 
waves of sound. 

It is difficult to abstract the im- 
pression of this natural music from 
the associated appeals through other 
senses. The play of light and shadow 
the somberness of the boughs, the 
aromatic fragrance, the feeling of the 
bed of pine needles—all blend in one 
impression; and indeed it is, as we 
shall see, this fusing of many ele- 
ments appealing through different 
senses, that gives the beauty of 
nature its wondrous charm. 

Let us try, however, to isolate the 
impression of the music. There is 
direct sensuous pleasure given. Deep- 
er than this, the music puts the 
hearer into a definite type of mood, 
which may perhaps be described as 
one of calm, exalted joy. The train 
of reflection accompanying this mood 
will, however, vary with every hearer. 

Next to the pine music, the most 
impressive form of natural music is 
the beating of the surf upon the sand 
or rocks of the shore. Here, also, 
the impressions through the sense of 
sight complicate and make difficult 
the abstraction of the effect of sound. 
More, however, than in the music of 
the pines, the element of rhythm is 
here, strongly and regularly accen- 
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for Better School Music 


Class Piano Instruction 
with the Miessner 


Music supervisors find that to achieve proper results in 
music training, the imitative, creative and interpretive in- 
stincts of children must be drawn out, encouraged and 
nurtured. 

Class piano instruction with the compact Miessner Piano 
obtains the desired results. The children learn to play the 
songs they sing. Twenty children in a group in one piano 
class are stimulated by each other’s presence. The unique 
size, and full, rich tone of the Miessner intrigue the pupils 
interest. They learn faster, enjoy the music hour more. 
Where there are two or more Miessners, they can be quickly 
assembled for class work or for concerts. 

Let us answer any questions you may wish to ask about 
the Miessner and the part it plays on the school program. 
We will send you the Miessner booklet, ‘‘A Hundred Ways 
to Raise Money,” plans by which any school can get its 
Miessners. We will also send you details of the attractive 
low price made to schools and of the special ten-day free 
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trial plan. 


Use the coupon. 


Miessner Piano Company 
114 Reed St, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MIHESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 


Miessner Player 


The Miessner Player 
can be used for playing 
accompaniments in mu- 
sical appreciation work. 
A child can easily oper- 
ate this Player. Also 
acquaints the children 
with the world’s finest 
music. 


MIESSNER PIANO CO., 
114 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen: Send me, without any obligation on my part, copy of the 
Miessner booklet, ‘“‘A Hundred Ways to Raise Money.” Also quote your 
special price made to schools, and send details of the ten-day free trial plan. 
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tuated. The melody is also more 
definite, if less moving, than in the 
other instance. Harmony, in some 
degree, is present in the union of 
sounds made by the wash of the long 
rolling waves on the irregular con- 
tour of the shore. Thus here, too, 
something of all these elements of 
the art of music is present. 

Every lover of the sea will recog- 
nize at once the direct sensuous 
pleasure given by the sound of the 
surf. It tends, too, to produce one 
of several moods, influenced by the 
spirit in which we come. There is 
something peculiarly soothing, in- 
deed almost benumbing, to the tired 
or grieving spirit in this music, and 
thus we tend to pass into a general 
mood of subdued meditation. What 
do we think about? Ah, to that 
question only a personal answer can 
be*given. The emotional state is 
generic, the train of reflections is 
associated by the individual mind, 
and depends upon what it brings. 

Another form of natural music 
which really rises to the plane of in- 
stinctive art is bird-song. Here 
rhythm is definitely used, and the 


element is simple, brief melody is 


highly developed. Technical har- 
mony is absent. Perhaps for that 
very reason bird-song shows clearly 
the type of sensuous and emotional 
appeal made by music. I need not 
dwell on the pure sensuous delight 
we have in such music, nor upon the 
fact that bird-song lifts us generally 
to an emotional state of glad joy. 
Still, different bird-songs produce 
moods widely apart, as is evident if 
one will compare the weirdly somber 
feeling with which one hears at night 
the reiterated three melodic notes of 
the whip-poor-will, with the tender 
mood wakened by the song of the 
hermit thrush, It is a further clue 


to the nature of music that bird 
songs spring from specific states of 
feeling, as particularly that of love- 
making, in the birds themselves. 
Finally, a high kind of natural 
music is evident in the tones of the 
speaking voice. Rhythm and melody 
are always present in the speech of 
deep feeling, with the flow, inflections 
and modulations of the words; while 
voices differ from each other in 
quality (timbre) as much as do 
musical instruments. One _ hears 
voices with the moving, almost 
strident sonorousness of the violin- 
cello; others that have the clear, 
stimulating call of the flute; others 
suggest the liquid melting tenderness 
of the harp. There are voices which, 
even speaking in a language one does 
not understand, have power not only 
to give keen sensuous pleasure, but 
to move one, by the tones alone, to 
tenderness and almost to tears. - 
Thus there are many forms of 
natural music in which are found all 
the sound-forms the art uses; yet 
the main business of music is not 
directly to copy these sounds, as 
sculpture and painting imitate the 
forms of the natural world, At times, 
it is true, music does this, as in imi- 
tating the sound of falling water, the 
rustling of the forest, or the twitter- 
ing of birds. Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony gives excellent examples 
of the use of such imitation in great 
art, and others are found in Wag- 
ner’s Nibelungen Tetralogy. This is 
but a minor device in music, how- 
ever, and may easily be carried too 
far. Then it becomes a mere trick, as 
in those show pieces, such as the 
Wakening of the Lion or the Falling 
of the Waters, which graduates of 
what, without intentional irony, we 
used to call “finishing schools,” 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Across the Country 
with 
The MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES 


Prominent publishers commend the 











“Excellent quality of music and verse’’, deeming the books “Ideals 
of musical and literary merit and craftsmanship.” 


The press calls this series 
“A significant contribution to the literature of school music.” 


Supervisors and School Superintendents give grateful endorsement. 





Wisconsin says: 
“How could SONGS OF CHILDHOOD be more atractive! The 


songs are all little gems.” 


New York says: 
“INTRODUCTORY MUSIC has made the step from rote to 
note-singing easy. A great service to teacher and pupil.” 


Massachusetts says: 
“In JUVENILE MUSIC you have created a remarkable new 
standard in music-book making; a brilliant approach to school 
music accomplishment.” 


Minnesota says: 
“ELEMENTARY MUSIC has met with much success. The 


children love the songs and fairly ‘eat up’ the two-part work.” 


Alabama says: 
“Delighted with INTERMEDIATE MUSIC. The part-songs 
are what we have needed for a long time, and so well-graded that 
it is a pleasure to teach them.” 


Illinois says: 
“Have studied JUNIOR MUSIC very carefully and consider it 


the finest upper grade book on the market.” 


California says: 
“Have never before had such sensible, concrete, well-developed 


music material.” 


Utah considers: 
“The plateau plan of graduation the greatest thing that has yet 


come into public school music.’ 


Get in step with the MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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CODE OF ETHICS AND PRACTICE 


Made and Adopted by the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing for Their Individual Guidance. 


PREAMBLE 


We, members of The American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing, 
citizens of the United States, dedi- 
cate this code of ethics to the ad- 
vancement of vocal art. 

We pledge ourselves in our pro- 
fessional activities to the vital princi- 
ple underlying all enduring accom- 
plishments: in defending our own 
rights never to bé unmindful of the 
rights of others. 


CODE 


ARTICLE 1: Members of the Academy, 
in accordance with Article 2 of the Consti- 
tution, agree to further: (1) the establish- 
ment of a code which will improve the 
ethical principles and practice of the pro- 
fession; (2) the spreading of knowledge and 
culture, and (3) the promotion of coopera- 
tion and good fellowship. 


ARTICLE 2: Members of the Academy 
assume the obligation to promote the 
teaching of singing, not primarily as a 
commercial project, but as a means of cul- 
ture; to maintain and increase the prestige 
of the art of singing; and to conform to the 
standards of correct professional cenduct 
as instructors, advisers, and gentlemen. 


ARTICLE 3: The teacher of singing 
should possess both character and educa- 


tion. 


ARTICLE 4: Any unprofessional, dis- 
honest, or corrupt conduct on the part of 
teacher or pupil should be reported to the 
Academy. 


ARTICLE 5: Any pupil who has de- 
liberately failed to pay his Just indebted- 
ness shall be reported to the Academy, and 
shall not be accepted as a pupil by any 
other member until his debt is paid. 


ARTICLE 6: Any specific promise by 
the teacher that leads the student to false 
hopes of a career is a breach of ethics and 


integrity. 


ARTICLE 7: A minimum of one year of 
continuous instruction shall warrant the 
teacher in claiming the student as a pupil. 
But fairness must be practiced in the prop- 
er recognition of helpful service rendered 
by former teachers, and derogatory state- 
ments avoided. Furthermore, dignity and 


a scrupulous adherence to facts in adver- 
tising shall always be observed. 


ARTICLE 8: Teachers should treat 
their pupils with consideration and pa- 
— inculcating in them respect for their 
art. 


ARTICLE 9: In voice trials the duty of 
the teacher is to diagnose the case impar- 
tially. Therefore it is suggested that at the 
outset the student be requested not to dis- 
close the name of any former teacher. In 
all instances an honest opinion should be 
given the student. 


ARTICLE 10: Punctuality is incum- 
best upon teacher and pupll. Pupils should 
be held responsible for the time originally 
reserved, except in rare emergency. 


MEMBERS 


Gardner Lamson 
Clifford Lott 

Isadore Luckstone 
Francis Rogers 
Oscar Saenger 
William Warren Shaw 
Percy Rector Stephens 
Oscar Seagle 

George E. Shea 
Stephen Townsend 
Myron W. Whitney 
Charles A. White 
Herbert Witherspoon 


Walter L. Bogert 
William S. Brady 
Dudley Buck 
Harold L. Butler 
Charles W. Clark 
D. A. Clippinger 
Nicholas Douty 
George Fergusson 
Yeatman Griffith 
Karleton Hackett 
Victor Harris 
Frederick H. Haywood 
Wilfried Klamroth 
Sergei Klibansky 


Copies may be had on application to the 
Secretary, Mr. Walter L. Bogert, 25 Clare- 
mont Avenue, New York City. 





THE MAILING LIST 


The Journal mailing list is once 
more up to date. During September 
and October more than 3000 changes 
of addresses and additions of new 
mames were made. Changes are 
made during the entire year, indeed 
it is a dull day that does not bring in 
a number of letters asking that an 
address be changed, or a new name 
added’ The list now contains nearly 
11,000 names. There should be 
15,000, and it would be a great thing 
for the cause if you, dear reader, 
would send to the Journal office the 
names of any who you know have 
changed their address since the close 
of the last school yearin June. Help 
us build up the list so that one hun- 
dred per cent of all public school 
music teachers in the country may 
receive the Journal. 
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Southern Supervisors’ Conference 











Atice E. Bivens, Greensboro, N. C., President 
Grace P. Woopman, Jacksonville, Fla., Vice-President. 


Mrs. EvtzaBetH Bett, HENDERSON, Tenn, Paut J. WeEAvER, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Secretary. Chairman Committee on Publicity. 
Heven McBrupe, Leuisville, Ky., D. R. Gesuart, Nashville, Tenn., 
Treasurer Auditor 














WINSTON-SALEM, N. C., NOV. 17-21, 1924 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 
Monday, November 17th 
Registration, Mezzanine floor, Robert E. Lee Hotel. 


AFTERNOON 
1:30 Demonstration classes from the colored schools, 
Edna Lawrence, Assistant Supervisor, 14th Street School Auditorium. 
3:30 Meeting-Committee on Educational Policy, Robert E. Lee Hotel. 


EVENING 
6:00 Dinner, Robert E. Lee Hotel for officers of the Conference. 
8:15 R. J. REYNOLDS MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
Formal opening 
Addresses of welcome by 
Hon. J. G. Hanes, Mayor of Winston-Salem 
R. H. Latham, Supt. of Schools 
H. W. Dwire, Chairman of the Board of Education 
Dr. Howard Rondthaler, President Salem College. 
Concert by a chorus from the colored schools and community assisted by Marian 
Anderson, Contralto, of Philadelphia. 
Tuesday, November 18th 
MORNING 
8:30 Patterson Ave. School Auditorium 
Business meeting, election of officers and place of meeting. 
9:15 VOCAL MUSIC—AN OBJECTIVE 
Demonstration—elementary schools, Grades 1 to 6. 
11:30 Discussion led by Miss Maude Bruce Wallace, assistant supervisor of music, 


Winston-Salem. 
AFTERNOON 
2:15 Ball-room Robert E. Lee Hotel 
Singing led by H. W. Stopher, Director of Music, State University of Louisiana. 
2:25 Address of President, Miss Alice E. Bivins, North Carolina College for Women. 
——- by William Breach, President of the Music Supervisors National Con- 
erence. 
“Standards of Grade Teachers Present and Future,’”’ by Edwin N. C. Barnes, 
Washington, D. C. 
Helping the Untrained Grade Teacher, Miss Mary Conway, Director of Music, 
New Orleans, La. 
EVENING 


6:00 Informal Supper, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Mr. Edwin W. Steckel, Director of Music, 
Gastonia, N. C., in charge of program. 
8:00 R. J. REYNOLDS MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
Concert “Song and Light Program”’ 
Cantata, Hiawatha’s Childhood 
Childrens’ Chorus of 600 voices, William Breach, ‘Conductor, assisted by 
Princess Watahwasa, Indian Mezzo-soprano. 
Wednesday, November 19th 
9:00 Patterson Ave. School Auditorium 
MUSIC APPRECIATION—AN OBJECTIVE 
Demonstration—grades 1 to 6. 
11:00 Round Table, Chairman 
Miss Maude Bruce Wallace, Winston-Salem 
Teaching Music Appreciation in schools which have had no music, Miss Daisy 
Wingfield, Supervisor, Ronoake, Va. 
Mechanical Devices as Aids to Teaching Appreciation, Mr. Franklin Dunham, 
Educational Director, Aeolian Company, New York. 
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eALL THE MUSIC OF ALL THE WORLD 
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OU are concerned with cultivat- 
ing the child’s musical apprecia- ~ 
tion. In the kindergarten and lower Y\' 
grades, you probably find it wise to - 
use vigorous melodies to which the 
children may march, gallop, skip 
and sway. In the fourth grade and 
above, you no doubt introduce sub- 


tler rhythm. 


In these important steps in mu- 
sical appreciation, Columbia Educa- 
tional Records have met with the 
enthusiastic approval of music teach- 
ers everywhere. For in this field, as 
well as in the fields of musical forms, 
harmony, folk music and singing 
games, Columbia Educational Rec- 
ords offer you a broad range of choice. 


The free catalog, ‘““Columbia Edu- 
cational Records for Children Every- 
where,’ makes your classroom work- 


easier. This book is valuable for Special Christmas Record 
reference and bibliography. I'd Like to Be a Santa Claus 
Columbia Phonographs for the classroom —ani— 

Let the Columbia Dealer show you how adequately 

the special Columbia School Model meets the (a) Santa Land 

requirements of classroom use. Price $120. Two (b) Old English Carol 

other portable models, prices $50 and $75, suit . . 

i eatin areas aie Solos. Miss Gertrude Schmidt 
Educational Department Record 10000 D 75¢ 

COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Inc. FREE CATALOG--“Columbia Educational 

1819 Broadway, :: New York City Records for Children Everywhere” is yours by 
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Educational Department 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York 
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1 Please send catalog, ‘Columbia Educational 
| FREE—This valuable catalog 1 Records for Children Everywhere.” 
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AFTERNOON 
Chairman, Lewis D. Stookey, Supervisor, High Point, N. C. 

Demonstration, Instrumental Class Instruction, C. D. Kutschinski, Supervisor 

of Instrumental Work, Winston-Salem. 
Miss Laura Lawrence, Assistant Supervisor, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Round Table— 

Paper—Mr. C. D. Kutschinski, Winston-Salem. 

Paper—Mr. Jay Fay, Director of Music, Louisville, Ky. 
Discussion. 
Reception and buffet supper, Salem College. 
Program of Moravian Chorals by the Home Moravian Band, Mr. B. J. Pfohl, 


Director. 
EVENING 
R. J. REYNOLDS MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
Popular Concert—Selections from Oratorio, Grand Opera and Light Opera. 
Winston-Salem Community Chorus, William Breach, Director. 
Winston-Salem Community Orchestra, C. D. Kutschinski, Conductor. 
Assisted by Jeanette Vreeland, Soprano; Arthur Kraft, Tenor. 
Reception—Ballroom Robert E. Lee Hotel for members of the Conference by 
the Thursday Morning Music Club. 
Thursday, November 20th 
MORNING 


R. J. REYNOLDS MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
Round Table—High School Problems; Chairman Miss May Andrus, Alabama 
College for Women, Montevello, Ala. 
(a) The Adolescent voice, William Breach, Winston-Salem. 
(b) Organization of Music Courses in Order of Importance, Mrs. Christine 
Hayward, Supervisor of Music, Savannah, Ga. 
(c) Materials. W. W. Potter, Supervisor of Music, Raleigh, N. C. 
(d) Discussion. ° 
Concert by Music Department, R. J. Reynolds High School—Miss Flora Will- 
man, Teacher of High School Music. Mr. C. D. Kutschinski, Supervisor of 
Instrumental Instruction. 
Luncheon, Cafeteria R. J. Reynolds High School. 
AFTERNOON 
Address: The Art of Accompaning as Applied to School Music, George H. 
Gartlan, Director of Music, New York City. 
Co-ordination of High School and College. Paul J. Weaver, Chairman, Director 
of Music, University of North Carolina. 
Report of the Committee on Educational Policy. 
Business Meeting of the North Carolina State Music Teachers Association, Mr. 
William Breach, President. 
Auto ride for others attending conference. 
EVENING 
INFORMAL BANQUET—Paterson Ave. School Auditorium 
Members of the Conference in conjunction with the Rotary, Kiwanis, Civitan, 
and Lions Clubs of Winston-Salem. 
Address by Dr. Thos. E. Finegan of New York City. 
Concert by the University of North Carolina Glee Club, 
Mr. Paul J. Weaver, Director; C. E. Lutton, Chicago, Soloist. 
Friday, November 21st 
MO 


RNING 
Ballroom Robert E. Lee Hotel 
ee ne by A. Vernon McFee, Director of Music East Tennessee Normal 
chool. 
Contributing Community factors 
“School Music—A Community Asset”, Dr. John W. Withers, Dean of the School 
of Education, New York University. 
The Rural Problem, Mr. Thomas Gibson, State Director of Music for Maryland. 
a related to a Community, Miss Virginia Kyser, Rocky Mount, 


AFTERNOON 
Singing led by Mrs. Grace P. Woodman, Supervisor of Music, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Color and Tone, Miss M. Theresa Armitage, Chicago, IIl. 
Adjustment of Phases of Public School Music, Mrs. Frances E. Clark, Educa- 
tional Director, Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
Final Business Meeting. 


EVENING 
R. J. REYNOLDS MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
Community Night in charge of Mr. Peter W. Dykema, Teachers’ College, 
New York City. 
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Gambleized Music 


Supervisors are delighted to find that it is 
possible to buy music that will not wear out. 
A GAMBLEIZED copy will outlast dozens 
of copies that are not hinged. The leaves 
turn easily, lie flat and are firmly, yet 
flexibly bound together. Write for free 
sample of the Gamble Hinge and informa- 
indoutane tion about the GAMBLE SERVICE and 


‘’ GAMBLEIZED GAMBLEIZED MUSIC. Catalogs sent 
SHEET MUSIC ; 
upon request. 











We Can Supply ‘‘Anything from Anywhere—Gambleized”’ 
Selections of All Publications May Be Had “On Approval’ 


Gamble Hinged Music Co. 


67 E. Van Buren St. Chicago, Illionis 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 
67 E. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a free sample of ‘Gambleized Music’ and one of your special order 
blanks offering one introductory order of sheet music or octavo to each supervisor, 
with no charge for the hinge. 


I am interested in looking over selections of the materials checked below. I 
agree to return any music not used within 30 days. 


{ Choruses for Male Voices 

| Choruses for Mixed Voices 

| Choruses for Girls’ Voices—Two Part 
Choruses for Girls’ Voices—Three Part 
Choruses for Girls’ Voices—Four Part 
Song Books (Mention Voice Arr.) 

| Orchestra Folios—Beginners 

Orchestra Folios—Intermediate 

[ Orchestra Folios—Advanced 
[ 

[ 





Cantatas (Mention Voice Arr.) 
|] Operettas (Mention Voice Arr.) 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA IN THE SCHOOLS 


TOPEKA, KANSAS’ EXPERIENCE 
MISS GRACE V. WILSON, Supervisor of Music 


In the fall of 1922, 
I tried to interest the 
music clubs in bring- 
ing a symphony to the 
city for a series of con- 
certs. They were in- | 
terested in the propo- 
sition, but not to the 
extept of helping fi- 
nance it. In turn the 
Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rotary, Kiwan 
is, Lyons, Merchants 
Association and prac- 
tically all other civic 








e 


’ 


phony,” an artist or- 
ganization of twenty- 
five pieces. 

The ticket sale was 
handled through the 
schools and season tic- 
kets for both children 
and adults sold for 40e. 
Over 7000 were sold. 
Single admissions were 
25e. The children’s 
concerts were in the 
afternoon and of an 
hour’s duration, the 
adults programs in the 








organizations in the 
city were visited as 
well as individuals 
whom I thought might 
be interested in doing something for 
the community but every where the 
reaction was the same. All were in- 
terested, thought it would be a splen- 
did thing, but were afraid of the 
financial side of it. At times it seem- 
ed as tho it would be impossible to 
do it, but when I thought of 12,000 
school children, who had no oppor- 
tunity of hearing an orchestra other 
than the ones in picture houses, I 
would start in again with renewed 
energy. 

Mr. W. A. Biby, Chairman of the 
Near East Relief Work in Kansas, at 
last became interested. He had just 
returned from Europe where he had 
heard the best Orchestras and Grand 
Opera for 10e and 20c, so his idea 
was to do the same thing in Topeka. 
Thru him, twelve business men were 
induced to underwrite the contract 
for four pairs of contracts with the 
Kansas City, Missouri, “Little Sym- 


MISS. GRACE V. WILSON 
Supervisor, Topeka 


evening. November 
13th, was the first con- 
cert and the orchestra 
played to a packed 
house both afternoon and evening, as 
they did at all the other concerts of 
the series. It was a tremendous suc- 
cess both artistically and financially 
and we cleared $514.00 on the entire 
series. 

Last year we had five pairs of con- 
certs by the “Little Symphony.” 
The tickets sold for 50c for the series. 
Again the entire ticket sale was 
managed through the schools and be- 
tween 7000 and 8000 season tickets 
were sold, over 3000 to children. At 
the close of the season with the 
money that was cleared in the two 
years, ‘we brought the Minneapolis 
Symphony for the closing concert. 
Every one who held a season ticket 
for the “Little Symphony” series ex- 
changed the stub and 10c, for a 
Minneapolis ticket. In order to in- 
crease the fund, single admissions 
were sold at $1.00. We not only 
made expenses, but cleared over $200 
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How does music educate? 


By stimulating mental alertness; by reaching, awak- 
ening, and guiding the developing powers of the child 
mind. It requires, however, the judicious use of repro- 
ductions of the rea/ music to secure lasting results. 


Try these lessons in discrimination 
in your classes 


One of these selections says oan ” one “quiet, 


contemplative, or dreamy.” Which? 
Nocturne in E Flat (Chopin) Samaroff 6269 
Caprice (Ogarew) Powell 806 


One of these says “happy,” one says “sad.” Which? 


Waltz in G Flat Major (Chopin) Moiseivitch 55156 
Death of Ase (Grieg) Victor Orchestra 35470 


One of these says “dance,” another “gallop,” 
another “march.” Which? 


Light Cavalry Overture 
(von Suppe) Victor Orchestra !9080 


War March of the Priests 
(Mendelssohn) New York Orchestra 6464 


Waltzing Doll (Poldini) Powell 806 
One of these says “elves,” another “fairies.”” Which? 


Golliwogg’s Cake-Walk 
(Debussv) Rachmaninoff 813 


Scherzo— Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
(Mendelssohn) Philadelphia Orchestra 6238 
Who can make up a story that seems to be 
suggested by either of these? 


Funeral March of a 
Marione:te (Gounod) Victor Orchestra 35730 


Ballet Music from Rosamunde 


(Schubert-Kreisler)  . Kreisler 723 


Have you secured attention, interest, concentration, 
discrimination? Have you aroused the imagination, the 


sense of beauty, the joy of discovery, the power of 
expression? Then you have contributed to the education 


of the children. 
Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, N. J. 
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which will be applied to this year’s 
series. This winter, there will be four 
pairs of concerts by the Kansas City 
“Little Symphony” and one pair 
either by the Minneapolis, or Detroit 
Symphony, again on a 10c basis. 
The Chamber of Commerce, realiz- 
ing the great benefit of these concerts 
and what they are bringing to the 
school children and adults of Topeka, 
are going to finance it this year. 

In the Elementary Schools, we 
have based our course in Apprecia- 


tion for the past two year’s on the 
orchestra programs. Records for each 
concert are sent out a month in ad- 
vance, so that the children may be- 
come familiar with the compositions 
and composers and be taught to 
listen intelligently. 

I have gone into detail telling the 
obstacles that were overcome before 
the dream was realized. What can 
be done in Topeka, can be done else- 


where. 





RECONSTRUCTION AIDE 


The United States Civil Service 
Commission announces the following 
open competitive examination: 


A vacancy exists in the position of 
reconstruction aide, occupational the- 
rapy, qualified in music, at the Vet- 
erans Bureau Hospital No. 24, Palo 
Alto, Calif. The entrance salary for 
this position is $1,680 a year, with 
advancement provided up to $1,800 
a year without change in assignment. 


On account of the needs of the 
service, papers will be rated as re- 
ceived and certification made as the 
needs of the service require. Applica- 
tions for this examination will be re- 
ceived until December 30, 1924. 


Certain education and experience 
are required. Physical ability will be 
rated with a weight of 20, and educa- 
tion, training, and experience with a 
weight of 80. 


Full information and application 
blanks may be obtained from the 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., or the secre- 
tary of the board of U. S. civil-service 
examiners at the post office or cus- 
tomhouse in any city. 


THE JOURNAL FUND 


The following contributions are the 
beginning of what we hope may bea 
much larger total for the present year. 


25¢ 
Allegra Will, Decatur, Ill. 
Ruth Pogue, Decatur, III. 
Helen Faircloth, Decatur, Ill. 
Marjorie Maddox, Decatur, Ill. 
Mrs. T. A. Scott, Decatur, Ill. 
30 





30c 
Nellie L. Glover, Akron, Ohio. 

50c 
Clara E. Gender, Guttenburg, !a. 
D. May Miller, Elk Point, S. D. 
Maude FE. Glynn, Emmett, Idaho. 
Margaret Demuth, Montrose, Colo. 
Mrs. Ralph H. Cain, Bagley, Ohio. 

$1.00 
Erma Nala Voss, Dallas, Texas. 
Mrs. B. Alice Johnston, Youngstown, O. 
Aleen K. Mowen, Ravenna, Ohio. 
Stella R. Root, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Ethel Sherlock, Chicago, IIl. 
Maude L. Davis, Worchester, Mass. 
Sylvia Garrison, Oakland, Calif. 
Amy O. White, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Chas. Preisler, Cerway, Ark. 
Bessie E. Kubach, St. Paul, Minn. 
Lydia S. Cocke, New Lisbon, Wis. 
A. Celesta Page, Penticton, B. C. 
Edith M. Hoffman, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Herman F. Smith, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Charles Lagerquist, Chicago, Ill. 
Faye Rees, Westminster, Md. 

$1.50 

Emma G. Elliot, Delaware, Ohio. 
Ann Dixon, Duluth, Minn. 

$2.00 
Amy L. Conner, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Mrs. P. L. Case, Frederick, Okla. 
Mayme E. Irons, Decatur, IIl. 
Alice Ingham, Iowa City, Ia. 

3. 


00 
Jennie E. eae Michawaka, Ind. 
LEER ae REE RETO. $34.05 
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St. Mary’s Industrial School Band, Baltimore, Md. 
92 Pieces Conn Instruments Used. 


““<Our Success is Due in a Great Measure to Our 
Wonderful Conn Instruments’’ 


Thus writes the Rev. Brother Simon, 
director of St. Mary’s School Band, 
prize winner in many contests and de- 
clared by the great John McCormack 
to be the ‘‘best boys’ band I ever heard.”’ 


“Our Conn instruments are giving 
satisfaction in every way and you can 
depend on me to boost for them.” con- 
tinues Brother Simon. 


You can organize a band in your 
school, with the help of our Band Ser- 
vice Department. Our half-century ex- 
perience in helping to form and in 
equipping bands, both amateur and 
professional, is yours for the asking. 
We'll advise and help you, without 
obligation. 

Send coupon for information, includ- 


ing special offer on complete sets of in- 
strument for bands of all sizes. 


CONN NATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 


Steinway Hall Bldg. 
62-64-66 E. VanBuren St., 


Offers special training in band instru- 
ment instruction for schools. Those who 
attended the recent summer school, de- 
lighted with their wonderful progress, 
have on their own initiative organized 
the ‘‘Innesonian Society,” in honor of 
the famed director Frederick Neil Innes, 
bandmaster and instructor. These stu- 
dents, from all parts of U. S., broadcast- 
ed a radio program at Kimball Hall, 
over W.T.A.S., under Innes direction, 
with many of Chicago’s celebrated 
musicians, present, and won high praise. 
For particulars about resident and home 
study courses, address Director Innes, 
above. 


Chicago 


C. G. CONN, LTR., 22ec ae 


C. G. CONN, Ltd., 1149 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


Gentlemen: 
methods of purchase of sets of instruments. 


* Name 


Street or R.F.D. 
City, State 


County............ 


Please give us information regarding school bands and orchestras, special prices and 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLING IN 1923 


A SURVEY 


PUBLISHED OCTOBER 1924 BY 
NATIONAL BUREAU FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC 


45 West 45th Street, New York City 


Ten years ago outdoor Christmas 
Eve Caroling, especially by itinerant 
groups through the streets of town 
and village, was almost unknown in 
this country. The beautiful old cus- 
tom that had once been universal in 
England had all but died. 

The widespread adoption of the 
Community Christmas Tree did 
much to bring the carols to public 
attention again. Yet the singing of 
the charming old Yuletide songs for 
the public benefit was all too infre- 
quent and the general absence of 
“waits,” the traveling bands of 
carolers, in their picturesque red 
cambric capes, was particularly re- 
grettable. 

The National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music, which is in- 
terested in extending more widely 
the influence and utilization of music 
among the American people, saw in 
the Christmas caroling one of the 
most inspiring uses of song, as a 
satisfaction to the singer, a joy to 
the community, and a means of ex- 
pressing the Christmas spirit. In 
1917, therefore, shortly after its own 
inception, the Bureau, at the sug- 
gestion of C. A. Grinnell of Detroit, 
began working actively for country- 
wide expansion of the custom. It 
pointed as a model to the splendid 
organization for Christmas singing 
that had been worked out on a city- 
wide scale in Detroit. As a further 
aid to the movement the Bureau 


issued its booklet, ‘“‘Christmas Eve 
Caroling Being Revived,” giving a 
brief outline of the history of the 
custom and instructions for proce- 
dure to those interested in carrying 
out the plan locally. 

Like a snow-ball, the total number 
of American cities that have held 
outdoor Christmas caroling has in- 
creased from 30 in 1918 to an aggre- 
gate of 2025 different places, includ- 
ing last year’s celebration. The ac- 
tual number of cities that had out- 
door caroling in 1923 was 1285, 
according to definite reports received 
by the Bureau. The information was 
gathered from newspaper clippings 
from all parts of the country, as well 


as by direct correspondence, and itis . 


probable that many cities were over- 
looked. 

According to the Bureau’s records 
the number of cities having caroling 
during the various years was the fol- 


lowing: 

30 cities and towns, Dec., 1918 
110 sé sé sé “é 1919 
383 sé sé sé sé 1920 
732 sé sé sé sé 1921 

1173 sé sé “é sé 1922 
1285 sé sé “ce sé 1923 


Communities that are taking up 


Christmas caroling this year for the’ 


first time can get full information in 
regard to the custom from the Na- 
tional Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music, 45 West 45th Street, New 
York City. A feature that is expect- 
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DANN’S FIRST STUDIES IN SIGHT SINGING 
(Just Published) 
By HOLLIS DANN, Mus. D., State Director of Music in the Public Schools of 
Pennsylvania. Price $ .24 
Pamphlet: 64 pages, saddle-wired, bound in pearl board 


HIS collection provides in compact form the first material for sight singing 

and is especially suited to the needs of schools just entering upon their music 
training or backward in the music work in the lower grades. It gathers together 
the fundamental exercises in sight-reading, and these can be used in conjunction 
with the upper books without conflicting in any way. 


MUSIC PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS 


HE little music plays whose titles are given below are not beyond the ability 
of the average school; the parts are easily memorized; the stage settings in 
most cases can be made by the pupils, and the costumes are inexpensive. Clear 
directions are given with each play. The music requires but little extra effort 
because the songs do not have to be learned especially for the occassion; they are 
part of the regular school music work as taught by the Hollis Dann Music Course. 


Midsummer Night The Soul of Priscilla 
The Mother Speaks The Shut-Up Posy 
St. Valentine’s Picture Book The Children of the Pilgrims 
The Nativity Story On Christmas Eve 
Heart’s Ease and Rue The Little New Year 
Mother Goose’s Garden A Toy Pageant 
On a May-Day Morning Early The King of the Elves 
The Wishing Leaf 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
for the 


LOWER GRADES 
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IN A FLORIST’S WINDOW was written 
to fill the need of Grammar Schools for 
something in which children of all the 
grades could participate. The rural, or un- 
graded school, with a few children can use 
it just as satisfactorily as the larger Grammar 
Schools with a great number. Not only 


may children of all the grades be used, but 
In a Florist’s Window may be given by pupils 
of any one grade. 
minutes. 


It plays about thirty 
Price 75 cents. 


Our High School Operettas are quite popular. 
Ask for Catalog D. 


A BOX OF DOLLS is a bright little sketch, 
a dainty bit of old Japan in natural colors. 
Twelve or less children, girls, or boys and 
girls, in five quaint melodies and one dance. 
Numbers can be used separately in school 
room. Quite popular. Plays twenty min- 
utes. Price 50 cents. 


CARRINGTON’S CHILD SONGS are 25 
pleasing little melodies for the mother, for 


kindergarten and primary teacher. Easily 
learned. Children always like them. 75c. 
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ed to be added to the caroling in the 
coming Christmas holidays is the or- 
ganization of more caroling groups 
consisting of men. This is made pos- 
sible by the publication of collections 
of carols arranged for male voices. 
Another novelty that is increasing 
the beauty of the choral programs is 
the dramatization of the familiar 
carols through tableaux and panto- 
mime. These dramatizations are 
presented either at some central 
point or on floats which proceed 
through the town either in a proces- 
sion or singly. Each float is accom- 
panied by its group of choristers who 
sing that particular carol. Specific 
suggestions for carrying on these 
adjuncts to the caroling are to be 
had from the National Bureau. 


P .ILADELPHIA HAS JUNIOR 
ORCHESTRA 


Philadelphia’s movement for the 
musicalization of boys has gone a 
step farther than the contracting of 
the harmonica habit by 40,000 boys. 
The second step is the formation of 
the Civic Junior Symphony Orches- 
tra under the direction of Albert N. 
Hoxie, Jr., who is also responsible for 
the harmonica campaign. Through- 
out the past summer, Mr. Hoxie 
heard some 500 candidates for the 
boys’ orchestra. From these the 
most eligible were chosen and seven- 
ty young players presented them- 
selves at the second rehearsal. These 
rehearsals are held at the City Hall 
in the Office of Mayor Kendrick who 
is himself a harmonica expert and 
interested in the entire movement 
under the auspices of the Boy Council 
of Philadelphia. In that campaign 





the formation of the orchestra was a 
direct outgrowth of the harmonica 


playing. 


A highlight in the harmonica work 
is the Boys’ Council Harmonica Club 
which meets every Thursday night in 
the Mayor’s reception room. The 
class numbers ninety and it is used 
for concert purposes. The intensive 
work in mouth organ playing in- 
cludes clubs in every branch of the 
Philadelphia Y. M. C. A. There igs 
also a class among the sailors at the 
League Island Navy Yard. Some 150 
boys are playing the harmonica at 
the Pennsylvania Institute for the 
Blind and the boys are translating 
the harmonica instruction book into 
Braille so as to spread the instruction 
throughout the school. 

The humble mouth organ is used 
as a stepping stone to the playing of 
the more ambitious instruments. 
“‘We don’t want these boys to stop 
with the harmonica,”’ Mr. Hoxie ex- 
plains. ‘Through it we reach young- 
sters who would otherwise never be 
aware of the existence of music, and 
we bring them to familiarity and 
proficiency. Then, when we find a 
chap that shows real talent, we say 
to him, ‘See here, this is all right, you 
know, but you can do bigger things.’” 


MUNICIPAL MUSICIAN FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco now has an official 
chorus director who functions in the 
role of municipal musician. His 
name is Hans Leschke; his native 
Germany gave him a doctor’s de- 
gree; for ten years he was chorus 
director of the Charlottenburg opera, 
and last year he toured the eastern 
states with the Wagnerian Opera 
Company. His coming to San Fran- 
cisco is a consequence of last springs’ 
music festival at the Golden Gate by 
the San Francisco Symphony and 
chorus under Alfred Hertz. 
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(Lo OVERTURE BOOK NO. 1 
In Book and Separate Orchestration Form 


CONTENTS: 
Zampa F. Herold 
Comique Kela-Bela 
Bohemian Girl W. Balfe 
Fest A. Neibig 
Jolly Robbers F. Suppe 
La Domino Noir D. F. E. Auber 
Italians in Algiers G. Rossini 
Gypsy Queen Franz Lachnar 
Titus W. A. Mozart 


Marriage of Figaro W. A. Mozart 








New and up-to-date arrangements especially suitable for the more advanced 
amateur orchestras and also adapted for professional use. Playable with good 
effect even with the smallest combinations. Clarinet and trumpet parts are in 
Bb, Tombone in Bass and Treble clefs, complete saxophone parts. Published for 
full instrumentation. 

Ready about December Ist Send for free violin sample part. 


EMIL ASCHER, Inc., Music Publishers 


1155 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WHERE YOU GET YOUR MUSIC AND COSTUMES WHEN YOU NEED THEM 
The Largest Music Library in the World 


TAMS RENTS STANDARD MUSIC 


For Public Schools, Choral Societies and Clubs 


ESPECIALLY EQUIPPED TO FURNISH ON RENTAL 


MASSES, ORATORIOS, CANTATAS, OCTAVO CHORUSES (SACRED AND 
SECULAR) EXERPTS FROM OPERAS, CONCERT ARIAS, CON- 
CERTED NUMBERS, ENCORE SONGS, GRAND AND 
COMIC OPERAS, MUSICAL COMEDIES. 


Why not put on a musical comedy as a change from minstrels? 


TAMS RENTS COSTUMES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION—FOR EVERY OCCASION 


SPECIALISTS ON COSTUMES 
For Plays, Operas, Operettas, Minstrels, etc. 


COSTUMES TO ORDER—TIGHTS—TRUNKS—SILK STOCKINGS 
Produced by Churches, Schools, Convents, Amateur Societies 


It Pays to Communicate With Us 


TAMS 


318-20 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Tests and Measurements Department 
Conducted by PETER W. DYKEMA 








TESTS AND MUSICAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


- The Kwalwasser-Ruch test of 
Musical Accomplishment, by Jacob 
Kwalwasser, M. A., Head of the De- 
partment of Public School Music of 
the University of Iowa, and G. M. 
Ruch, Ph. D., Associate Professor of 
Education and Psychology of the 
State University of Iowa, is an eight 
page booklet containing ten tests. 
The first page of the booklet has a 
questionnaire to be filed out by the 
children and also a table of contents 
of the tests, the purpose of which is 
for scoring the child in each of the 
tests. The tests are for grades 4 to 
12 inclusive. At the beginning of 
each test are explanations and direc- 
tions for the test and for some tests 
there is a sample correctly done. 

Test 1, Knowledge of Musical 
Symbols and Terms, has twenty-five 
questions about music. “Five an- 
swers are given to each question.” 
“Read each question and then draw 
a line under the right answer.” A 
sample is given, thus: 1. The first 
tone of the scale is mi, re, do, fa, sol. 
2. Dim means, smoother, louder, softer, 
faster, slower. 

Test 2, Recognition of Syllable 
Names, has five lines of notes. “The 
first syllable in each line is “‘Do’’; so 
the name do has been written below 
it.” “You are to write the syllable 
names on the lines under the other 
notes. 

Test 3, Detection of Pitch Errors 
in a Familiar Melody. The song, 
“America” is printed on the test 
sheet. “One measure has been cross- 
ed out because the melody is wrong. 


Five other measures are wrong.” 
“Hum over the melody to yourself 
and cross out all five wrong measures.” 

Test 4, Recognition of Time Errors 
in a Familiar Melody.” The song 
“America” is printed on the test 
sheet. ‘‘One of the measures has been 
crossed out because it has the wrong 
number of beats. Five other meas- 
ures are wrong.” ‘Hum over the 
song and cross out all five wrong 
measures.” 

Test 5, Recognition of Pitch 
Names, has four lines of notes. “The 
first note in each line is already 
marked as it should be.”’ “You are 
to write the pitch, or letter name on 
the lines under the other notes.” 

Test 6, Knowledge of Time Signa- 
tures, has ten full measures. “At the 
right of each are five time signatures. 
You are to draw a line under the cor- 
rect time signature for each measure. 
“1. Example: A measure of three 
quarter notes. The time signatures 
givenare 2 3 4 3 9 

444 8 8 
2. A measure of three half notes. 
Time signatures given 2 3 4 6 3 
42488 

Test 7, Knowledge of Key Signa- 
tures, has a column of ten major key 
signatures, and a column of five 
minor key signatures. ““You are to 
write the names of the keys on the 
lines at the right of each signature.” 
There are two samples given, one for 
each column. 

Test 8, Knowledge of Note Values, 
has five incomplete measures and to 
the right of each there are five kinds 
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USED IN 37 STATES 











Will Save 


many times their cost in 
Lessons and Time 











IMPROVE YOUR 


School Orchestra 


Every Student 


should buy one for indivi- 
dua! study and home. 











IS THE TONE-VOLUME OF YOUR STRING CHOIR WEAK? 








A LIst of 400 Orches- ! 302 North Adams Street 


tra Selections “which 
pupils play and en- 
joy” —recommended 
and graded by 100 
notable and success- 
ful Supervisors, in- 
cluded in the charts. 


VELOCITY LACKING? USE THE 


CLARKE-HOGAN “Bowing Chart” 


For Artistic Bowing 
SELF-INSTRUCTOR—ORIGINAL POSES 


Presenting the System of the Great Joachim for the 
First Time in America. With 


EXERCISES FOR 36 WEEKS (EASY) 


For the Violin. In the First Position. For Class Teaching or 
Private Lessons 
List $2.50; 5 or more $2.25; 10 or more $2.10 Net 


Tear Out and Mail Today 
Examination Coupon 


J. ABBIE-CLARKE HOGAN, Author-Publisher 
JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 

I enclose $2.25 and this coupon, for which send me one Clarke-Hogan 
“Bowing Chart” and 10 String Mutes for class of 10 Violin pupils. If 
the Chart does not satisfy, I am to return it in perfect condition within 
5 days and receive my money back at once. 








.....-Position. .... 


Se ; 
Address... 








No. Violin Pupils. 
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Tell Us Your Needs 


WE CAN HELP YOU 


It is our business to know of 


Everything On the Market 
of All Publishers For School Use 
FURTHERMORE- 


We carry the Largest Variety of School Music 
stock ever assembled in the United States. 











Price $1.00 Complete 


Our Prices and Discounts exactly same as pub- 
lishers, therefore you save Time, Trouble and 
Money by ordering all your School Music Sup- 
plies through us. 


The Song Book that will rev- 
olutionize your assembly sing- 
ing. Ask for a copy on appro- 
val for examination. 





Over 10,000 Schools use E.M.B. Service. Are you one of them? 








A Sample Copy of THE SUPERVISORS’ SERVICE BULLETIN (also Catalog) free on request 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU caress 


CHICAGO 


“The House that put the ‘Serve’ in Service” 
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sof notes to choose from. “You are to 
‘draw a line under the note needed to 
‘complete the measure.” Example: 
{An incomplete measure with three 
;four time sign and at the right there 
jare five notes from which to choose 
‘the right one to complete the measure 
Test 9, Knowledge of Rest Values, 
‘have five measures which need a rest 
ito complete them. “You are to draw 
‘a line under the rest needed to com- 
plete the measure.” Example: An 
incomplete measure with four-four 
‘time sign and at the right five rests 
from which to choose the right one 
‘to complete the measure. 
} Test 10, Recognition of Familiar 
Melodies from Notation, has phrases 
ifrom ten familiar songs. ‘Hum each 
jline to yourself and then write the 
name of the song, or the words of the 
}phrase on the line at the right.” 
’ Copies of the test and additional 
information may be secured by writ- 
‘ing the Extension Division, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


A SPAETH TEST 


® -- & wrens ow 


Although not a scientific and exact 
jtest of the character of the one just 
described, the plan for a follow-up or 
‘sequel to a Music Memory Contest 
lwhich has been worked out by Sig- 
jmund Spaeth is worthy of mention 
jin this department. A fuller and more 
tpopular presentation of some results 
lof it may be presented in a later 
ssue of the Journal. 

i Dr. Spaeth points out that it 
would be a mistake to allow the 
‘Music Memory Contest to emphasize 
the memory rather than the music 
itself. He urges that if people have 
ibeen listening to music of various 
types they should be able to recog- 
mize other pieces of the same types 
even though they were not previous- 
ly familiar with them. Assuming a 


certain development of musical sense, 
he feels that they should be able to 
answer some general questions as to 
the character of the music. 


It is logical, believes Dr. Spaeth, 
that after having listened again and 
again to a certain “Nocturne,” a 
child will be able to recognize anoth- 
er Nocturne as being a piece of the 
same type, and probably by the 
same composer. His ear will become 
accustomed to the different effects 
of major and minor keys and he will 
distinguish between two and three 
beat time. 


The questions cover certain com- 
positions not previously heard, each 
of which is to be played twice through 
The questions follow: 


1. Do you consider this “program” or 
“absolute” music? 

2. What is its outstanding element, 
rhythm, melody or harmony, or does it 
achieve a balance among these factors? 

3. What is its general rhythmic pat- 
tern, two-beat, or three-beat? 

4. Is it in major or minor mode, or a 
combination of the two? 

5. Is it composed of a distinct melody 
and accompaniment, or are all parts in- 
dependent. (Homophonic or polyphonic)? 

6. If “program” music, is it descriptive, 
narative, or merely suggestive? 

7. If “absolute” is it rhapsodic, con- 
templative, sentimental, or purely intel- 
lectual? 

8. Has it any definite form or logical 
division into parts? Any outstanding in- 
strumental coloring? 

9. To what period do you think it be- 
longs, classic, romatic or modern? 

10. What kind of a piece do you think 
it is (waltz, march, nocturne, ballade, 
sonata movement, overture, rhapsody, 
song, phantasy, mazurka, polonaise, in- 
termezzo, caprice, operatic selections, etc)? 

11. Whom would you select as a prob- 
able composer? 

12. What would be a probable title? 

13. Do you know the actual composer 
and title of the piece? If so, name them. 

14. What is your opinion of the piece? 
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FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 


The operettas listed below contain material 


particularly suitable for grade schools. 


Musical 


entertainments for children, to give on holidays or for use on any school program. Easily staged, not 


too long and genuinely worthwhile. 


raise them decidedly out of the commonplace. 





THE SMUGGLEMAN—Two Acts 
By Elizabeth Rheem Stoner, Price .60 
A story of a naughty Gnome, with a Fairy 
Queen, and boys and girls. 


THE QUEEN OF HEARTS—Two Acts— 
By Josephine Elliott Krohn and William 
Lester, Price .60 
Form of real opera. Story of the famous 
knave who “‘ate the tarts.” 


Combining original tuneful lyrics with attractive words which 


IN NATURE'S BYWAYS—Two Acts— 
By Alice D. McCurry and Florence Love- 
joy, Price .60 
Full of delightful music. Spring’s ascent to 
the throne of Seasons accompanied by all 
the Spring Flowers. 
Something New For High School Chorus 
AMERICAN RHAPSODY—By William Lester 
Price .35 
Clever arrangement of well-known American airs 
musically intertwined. 





CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., PUBLISHERS 


429 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for our catalog of Schoo! Song Books, Operettas, and Entertainments 























NEW PUBLICATIONS 


AEOLIAN SERIES OF CHORAL 
MUSIC 
Octavo Publications 


TWO PARTS 
Octavo No. 


3002 Sea Maidens, The__Daniel Protheroe $0.12 
A spirited number with flowing 
melodic strain and of a medium 


difficulty. 

3003 Mountain Rill, The___Daniel Protheroe .12 
A melodious and vivacious chorus 
of an easy grade. 


THREE PARTS 


3001 Syncopated Lullaby, A___Clarence Sinn .12 
A pleasing and a very effectively 
arranged chorus of an easy grade. 


S. A. B. 


3004 Awake the Morning Dawns 
Daniel Protheroe .12 
A strong bouyant song full of ani- 
mation and vigor, not difficult and 
very singable. 


SACRED MIXED VOICES 


2003 O Jerusalem That Bringest Good Tid- 
ings (Christmas)___Daniel Protheroe 12 
From the Christmas Oratorio “‘King 
of Kings” by Protheroe. A melodi- 
ous anthem that is moderately easy 
and of a vigorous type. 


KAY & GERDA 
By Hazel Watts Cooke 
PRICE $0.75 
An operetta in two acts for children adapted to 
the wal bnoum story ““The Snow Queen” by Hans 
Christian Andersen. 
It is a very melodious and delightful work that 
is easy to stage and has wonderful opportunities 
for the various groups of boys and girls in the 


grades. 
KING OF KINGS 
By Daniel Protheroe 
PRICE $0.75 : 

A Christmas cantata of an easy grade and within 
the range of the average Choir of mixed voices and 
solo quartet. ' 

It is in three parts depicting THE PROMISE 
OF THE KING, THE COMING OF THE KING, 
and THE ADORATION OF THE KING. 


ONCE IN A BLUE MOON 
A musical comedy in two acts and a prologue 
by Noble Cain 
Vocal Score and Libretto Complete, $1.50 
(Orchestration and Stage Guide obtainable on Rental) 

A work that has met with wenderful succes 
wherever it has been produced. 

It has a clever libretto that abounds with 
snappy lines and humorous situations as well as a 
score of melodious solos and ensembles. 

It can be staged and costumed at very little 
expense or with elaborate settings and costumes 
of an extravaganza, according to the resources 
available. 


(Any Above Mentioned]¥Publications Sent on Approval) 
Published by 


H. T. Fitzsimons, 509 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 5, Chicago, Illinois 
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KANSAS CITY 


“THE HEART OF AMERICA” 


1925 HOST OF CONFERENCE 








KANSAS CITY CONVENTION HALL 


“The Heart of America” as ap- 
plied to Kansas City, Missouri, is not 
just a geographical appelation, as 
delegates to the Music Supervisors 
National Conference in 1925 will 
learn. The slogan has been born out 
by years of warm hospitality and the 
entertainment of convention visitors 
from all parts of the world. 

A metropolis of nearly a half mil- 
lion persons, Kansas City today is 
classed as one of the foremost pro- 
gressive American cities. Although 
it is the second largest live stock 
market in the world, the third largest 
flour milling center, and a great rail- 
road and industrial city, it has not 
lost sight of the cultural advantages 
to be gained. 

Kansas City’s musical spirit can 
well be illustrated by its recent in- 
tensive and successful drive for a 
quarter-million dollars as a three 
year guarantee for its symphony 
orchestra association. The Kansas 


City Symphony Orchestra, which 
plays a Kansas City series, using 
nationally known artist and _ local 
artists and local performers,was heard 
in seventy-five cities last season, 
touring even points in the far North- 
west and in Canada. The city is the 
home of many well known artists 
such as Carl Busch N. DeRubertis, 
George E. Simpson, Mrs. Raymond 
Havens, Powell Weaver, Mollie Mar- 
golies John Thompson, Mrs. Allen 
Taylor, Edna Swanson Ver Haar, 
Marion Talley and others. And 
throughout the season there is scarc- 
ely a day without its worthy musical 
attraction, with great symphony or- 
chestras famous bands, great indi- 
vidual singers and musicians, opera 
companies and ballets presenting 
wonderful enterta’nment. 

In addition to the high-grade 
musical instruction given in the 
public schools under the direction of 
Miss Mabelle Glenn, there are cours- 
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Master SERIES for 
YOUNG ORCHESTRAS 


Selected and edited by Victor L. F. Rebmann—Arranged by Teen Clash 


In Twelve Suites 
I. SCHUMANN IV. CLASSIC DANCES VII. MENDELSSOHN X. HAYDN 
Il. BACH V. WEBER Vill. BEETHOVEN XI. MOZART 
Il. GRIEG VI. HANDEL IX. SCHUBERT XII. TSCHAIKOWSKY 
INSTRUMENTATION: Full Score: For Conductors’ Use and Study Purposes. 
Small Orchestra: Piano-Conductor (Condensed Score), Violin I, Violin II, Violin III (ad lib.), Violin IV (ad 
lib.), Viola, "Cello, Bass, Flute, Clarinet I, Cornet I, Cornet II, Trombone, Drums, Timpani. 
Full Orchestra: Small Orchestra, plus one extra Violin I, Oboe, C Melody Saxophone, Clarinet II, Eb Alto 
Saxophone, Bb Tenor Saxophone, Bassoon, Horns I and II in F, Altos I and II (Horn Parts transposed). 


Only Suites I and II so far published; other suites to appear shortly 


TT. Master Series for Young Orchestras is designed to fulfill a want—long felt and 
frequently expressed by. music educators—for music combining all technical prerequisites 
of beginners’ orchestra music with the greatest possible amount of educational, cultural and 
spiritual values. 

An important feature to be mentioned is the full orchestra score which accompanies each of the 
Suites, and which may be used for the actual conducting, or for the 
purpose of studying orchestration—each of these scores is concretely 
a veritable text-book on the latter subject. 

PRICES: Full Score, $2.00; Small Orchestra, $1.50, Full 
Orchestra, $2.25 (Piano-Conductor part with each); Separate Parts: 
Piano-Conductor, 35c.; Other Parts, 20c. each. 




















Send for Descriptive Booklet and Subscription Proposition 


G. SCHIRMER. INC.. NEW YORK 














Everything in SCHOOL MUSIC SUPPLIES of all Publishers 





Music Supplies 4 . 1 | Commencement 
he Supervisors, Attention! | “yore 
Bands Order all your supplies from one | Cantatas 
Choruses place Operettas 
Glee Clubs We carry in stock everything on Entertainments 
Quartets Musical Plays 
the market for school use, ; 
Orchestras .. of all the publishers Drills 
Kindergarten P Action Songs 
Grades Prices and Discounts same as | Text Books 
High Schools Publishers Dictionaries 
and . Harmony 
Colleges Anything sent on approval Sight-Reading 
Catalogues Take advantage of our liberal on | Song 
Free approval offer Collections, ete. 
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29 EAST 7th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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es in three major musical schools, 
which have branches serving all of 
Greater Kansas City. 











WESTPORT HIGH SCHOOL 


The Kansas City Conservatory of 
Music—supported by the public— 
has courses in all musical branches, 
including languages and pedagogy; 
student orchestra, clubs, ete. The 
Horner Institute of Fine Arts is a 
private school offering similar courses 
and is of especial interest to the 
musician because it offers opportun- 
ity for lyceum and chautauqua work 
through an affiliated bureau. The 
Cranston School of Music, headed 
by two internationally known opera- 
tic artists, Mr. and Mrs. Ottley 
Cranston, gives wide attention to 
operatic preparation, has a well or- 
ganized opera company utilizing 
pupils and professional singers, and 
is noted for its very large dancing 
department. Kansas City also has a 
splendid list of teachers unaffiliated 
with any music school. It is easy to 
know and enjoy good music in the 
“Heart of America.” 

Aside from its educational and 
cultural advantages Kansas City 
boasts of seventy-two commercial 
hotels in the downtown district, sup- 
plying upward of eight thousand 
rooms, within a block or two of the 
shopping and wholesale districts, the 
theatres, convention hall, and other 
places of business and pleasure. 
There also are more than one hun- 


dred family and apartment hotels 
away from the noise and traffic of 
the business areas. Whether one’s 
preference runs to master musicians, 
stars of the opera firmament or fas- 
cinating photoplays, in Kansas City 
one finds a pleasing array of the most 
talked-of attractions. Splendid mod- 
ern theatres, and distinctive amuse- 
ment parks hold up the city’s reputa- 
tion as the “Stageland”’ of the Mid- 
west. 

Kansas City’s reputation as a 
convention city is recognized the 
country over. Hospitality and cor- 
diality are paramount, and visitors 
invariably show a reticence about 
leaving. And the “Heart of America” 
is looking forward to entertaining the 
Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence in 1925. 





K. C..5FINANCIAL DISTRICT 





SCHOOL BAND JOINS 
CONFERENCE 


The following telegram was re- 
ceived just before going to press: 
“All members of our association were 
today required to become members of 
the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference.”” Signed: Joe E. Johnson, 
Secretary, Wisconsin School Band 
Association, Oshkosh, Wis. Fine for 
the boys, and members of the Con- 
ference may well make a note of this 
with an idea of giving it publicity 
among those teachers and super- 
visors who are not members. 
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“FISCHER EDITION” LIST OF OPERETTAS--THE BEST 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS—FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


PETER RABBIT 


Adapted from the story of ‘‘Peter Rabbit’’ by Beatrix Potter, Book and Music by Henry P. Cross 
CHARACTERS: Peter, Flopsy, Mopsy, Cotton-tail, Mother, McGregor. 
CHORUS: Vegetables; Peas, Carrots, Beans and Lettuce. 
SCENES: Acts 1 and, 3 Home of the Rabbits; Act 2, Mr. McGregor’s Garden. 
Incidental Music comprises 13 Numbers Solos, Choruses and Instrumental. 


VOCAL SCORE $0.80 


LADY-BUG, LADY-BUG 


The Words by Harriet Ide Eager. The Music by Samuel Richards Gaines. 

CHARACTERS: Mrs. Lady-Bug, Tommy Tiptoe, The Terrible Aphis, The Heart of the Rose, Granny 
. Sun, Doctor John Frost. 

CHORUS: The Baby-bugs. 

Some songs are funny and some are sweet, and some fairly fly on their tiptoe feet! Indvors or out the 
play may be. Costumes are simple as you will see. Twelve songs, six characters, all in one act, and 
chorus the size you choose—a fact. 

‘Tis the kind of play that children small or middlin’ or big enjoy, that all with golden childhood still 
in their hearts will smile upon from the time it starts. 

And behind the music and thrills and fun—here is Nature Truth for everyone. 

VOCAL SCORE $0.80 


THE PUBLISHERS 


J. FISCHER & BRO., NEW YORK 


FOURTH AVENUE AT EIGHTH STREET (ASTOR PLACE) 
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A NEW SCHOOL CANTATA 
THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP 


(Cantata for soprano, alto and baritone) 
Words from Poem by Henry W. Longfellow—Masic by Ira B. Wilson 


In this lovely cantata, Mr. Wilson has again demonstrated his understanding of this phase of School 
Music and his musical setting greatly supplements the majesty and statliness of this lovely poem. The 
music throughout is effective, melodious and pleasing and yet is never extremely difficult. There are a 
few unison passages that may be used as solos if desired. Time of performance about 30 minutes. 

Orchestra parts (small orchestra) for rent if desired 
Price, Single Copy 60 Cents 
SINGLE COPY SENT ON APPROVAL 


COLLECTIVE VOICE TRAINING 
By D. A. CLIPPINGER 


This book was published a few months ago and its reception by supervisors and chorus conductors 
has been most gratifying to the author and publishers. It is not meant to take the place of private in- 
struction, but clearly illustrates that many of the fundamentals of voice production and diction can be 
taught in class work. The text is plainly set forth in readable English and all of the illustrations and 
exercises given fully cover the points being made. 

Price, Single Copy, $1.00 
SINGLE COPY SENT ON APPROVAL 


Write for our catalogue of Glee Club Books, Operettas, Octavos, ete. 


J.S. FEARIS & BRO., 2204 AINSLIE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Instrumental Music Department 








CONFERENCE STANDING COMMITTEE 


Jay W. Fay, Rochester, N. Y , Chairman 
J. E. Mappy, Ann Arbor, Mich 
RAYMOND N. Carr, Des Moines, lowa 


Victor L. F. REBMANN, Yonkers, N. Y 
Russeit V. Morcan, Cleveland, Ohio 
C. M. Tremaine, New York City, Sec’y 











THE COORDINATION OF THE VOCAL AND INSTRU- 
MENTAL WORK OF THE MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 


It is not many years since the 
school music department realized 
that within its fold there had ap- 
peared a sturdy infant, crying lustily, 
and elbowing its way into promi- 
nence with embarassing vigor. School 
bands and orchestras, violin classes 
and wind ensembles, demands for 
school credit and encroachments on 
school time, a real need for a new and 
exacting type of preparation—in a 
word, the instrumental situation, 
forcing itself on our attention and 
winning instant public approval by 
its community service, has become a 
problem, exaggerated by its own 
speedy growth and by the agressive- 
ness of its pioneer leaders. The need 
for adjustment and a proper per- 
spective is compelling, and every 
supervisor is forced to give thought 
to the demands of instrumental mu- 
sic and its coordination with the 
general vocal work of the depart- 
ment. Several considerations come 
at once to mind. 

The instrumental department is 
new, and its spirit and enthusiasm 
are overwhelming. Its leaders are in 
general well trained musically, and 
anxious to have the respect of edu- 
cators by securing a guaranteed time 
and place for rehearsal, excellence of 
material and teaching, and school 
credit for the work done. The facility 
with which instrumental groups can 
be placed before the public and the 


extent of the repertoire at their com- 
mand have alarmed chorus leaders 
and vocal supervisors and sometimes 
made them unfriendly to their in- 
strumental colleagues. On the other 
hand, the aggressive pioneer spirit 
of the instrumental supervisor and 
his occasional lack of respect for the 
superficial musical knowledge of the 
average vocalist have often made 
him unnecessarily belligerent. It is 
true that only a small percentage of 
our school children come to take an 
.active part in bands and orchestras, 
but it is also true that they have to be 
more highly trained in order to do so, 
We need to get a proper perspective 
and a more friendly cooperation be- 
tween the two departments of school 
music, and there are many ways in 
which this may be secured. 

The aims of vocal school music are 
still unsettled. Whether we are to 
have our children sing beautiful songs 
for the sheer joy of expressing and 
experiencing beauty, or whether we 
we are to place our emphasis on the 
mastery of the technical elements of 
music reading so as to open the whole 
range of vocal literature to our grad- 
uates is as yet undecided. There is, 
however, in the instrumental field 
no ground for debate. If one is to 
play an instrument he must deter- 
mine the pitch, duration and em- 
phasis of every note correctly, and 
there is no room for argument in the 
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matter. This fundamental difference 
between general and specific musical 
training suggests a reconciliation be- 
tween the opposing camps of school 
music though and an approach to the 
instrumental field. Let every child 
sing beautiful songs with joy and 
appreciation, and as the child de- 
velops be on the lookout for special 
musical talent, At the proper time, 
let the musically gifted be more 
technically trained and let all con- 
tinue to experience the general aes- 
thetic reaction from the singing of 
beautiful songs. As the process con- 
tinues watch out for evidences of in- 
strumental talent or inclination. Here 
is the place for the lesson in apprecia- 
tion. Let all the instruments be 
described, seen and heard. Add the 
instrumentally inclined children to 
the group to be more technically 
trained, if they are not already in it, 
and when the time comes for the 
violin and other classes, these spec- 
ially prepared children will have had 
training in accurate note reading 
that will make the instrumental 
lesson largely a course in translation, 
expressing through the medium of 
an instrument musical experiences 
already acquired and indicated by a 
notation that is already clearly un- 
derstood. 

A new coordination will be found 
in the approach to instrumental in- 
struction. When the child has an 
instrument to play upon, let him 
make it sing the songs with which he 
is already familiar. This is not en- 
tirely a new idea. Clear-sighted 
teachers like Stuber, Maddy and 
Miessner have worked it out and ap- 
plied it to the study of the violin, 
piano and other instruments, but it 
still remains for someone to develop 
the idea on a large scale and present 
a comprehensive scheme of orches- 





One Free Copy 


of THE VOICE, our latest book 
of songs for Schools, Institutes, 
Academies, etc., will be sent free 
to any Supervisor asking for it, 
and mentioning The “Journal.” 


This is No. 17 of our Successful 
Series of Song Books used by 


Supervisors. 


Hall-Mack Co. 


21ST AND ARCH STS. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FALL OF 1924 


Professional Copy Two-Part Choruses 


64-page booklet. Single copy free 
for the asking. 


Professional Copy Three-Part Choruses 
64 pages of S. A. B. Choruses and 
soprano, second soprano, and alto 
choruses. Single copy free for the 
asking. 


“‘Hiawatha’s Childhood’”’ 


Two-part cantata. Text from Long- 
fellow’s ‘“‘Hiawatha.”’ Music by Ira 
B. Wilson. 40 cents. A copy on 
15 days’ approval upon request. 


“See America First’’ 


Musical Comedy for High Schools 
by Carrie B. Adams. 75 cents. A 
copy on 10 days’ approval upon 
request. 


Lorenz Publishing Company 


Dayton, O. 216 W. 5th St. 
New York 70 E. 45th St. 
Chicago 218 S. Wabash 
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tral training that will take the child 
in the sixth grade, allow him to re- 
capitulate his vocal school experience 
by a shrewd selection of song ma- 
terial instrumentally adapted, and 
then correlate his further instru- 
mental progress with the vocal work 
of the upper grades by the use of the 
song material of those grades, first 
in unison, then in parts, and lastly 
fully orchestrated for all instruments. 

The school orchestra does function 

nobly in the school community and 
beyond. This should not discourage 
the vocal supervisor, but should be a 
challenge to have his sixth grade 
chorus and his High School chorus 
and glee club do the same. They can 
work together as chorus with or- 
chestral accompaniment, and thus 
furnish a further means of coordina- 
tion between two departments as 
yet too independent of one another. 
Anton Embs has admirably discuss- 
ed the use of the High School or- 
chestra as an accompaning instru- 
ment, and that should be one of its 
functions. It takes less work to drill 
a small, well-balanced orchestra to 
provide the entire accompaniment 
to an operetta than to prepare the 
singers and dancers, and the com- 
bined effect is well worth while. 
Why not have the High School or- 
chestra play an instrumental selec- 
tion, from the Mikado, for example, 
and have solos and choruses worked 
in by the aid of the glee club, there- 
by giving a unique combined vocal 
and instrumental offering? 

To sum up, the paths of vocal and 
instrumental music are not divergent 
but parallel; and while more tread 
the former than the latter, both may 
well lead together to greater service, 
richer harmony, fuller enjoyment to 
those who tread them, and on to 
fields of greater appreciation for the 


whole community. Let us recognize 
the capabilities of all for expression 
and reception, develop them to the 
utmost, but not expect of them what 
we can demand of the elect. Let us 
see clearly our responsibilities to the 
musically gifted, and help them on 
their way to greater achievement, 
Let us determine the place of general 
vocal experience, special musical 
training, and highly specialized in- 
strumental instruction, and make 
all work together for the harmonious 
development of the race and the 
enrichment of life. Let us not ostra- 
cize the last and youngest member 
of the school music family, but sing 
joyfully. ‘“‘For unto usa child is born 
unto us ason is given,” and teach him 
to work with his brothers and sisters 
for the highest good of all. 





CHANGES AMONG 
PROMINENT MUSICIANS 


Mr. Samuel W. Cole, for many 
years supervisor of music in Brook- 
line, Mass., and a member of the Ad- 
visory Council of the Eastern Confer- 
ence, has retired and will be succeed- 
ed in Brookline by Mr. Augustus D. 
Zanzig. 

The music department in Yonkers, 
New York, has two new members 
this fall: Miss Nellie Poorman, who 
comes from Chazy, New York, and 
Mr. Albert Cullum, from West Hart- 
ford, Conn, 

Miss Ruth Nourse, who has been 
supervisor in Ocean Grove, N. J., for 
the past two years, has been elected 
to the same position in Bronxville, 
New York. 

Two teachers joined the Mount 
Vernon (New York) music depart- 
ment in September; Miss Katherine 
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Davine, formerly assistant in Bur- 
lington, Vt.; and Miss Florence 
Homer, formerly supervisor in Exe- 
ter, N. H. Miss Doris Trickey will 
succeed Miss Homer in Exeter. 

Miss Louise Grant of the Schenac- 
tady music staff has been appointed 
director of music in the school at 
Searboro, New York. Miss Elspeth 
Dunsmore of Saratoga, New York, 
will follow Miss Grant in Schenec- 
tady. 

Mr, Clarence Wells, recently of 
Battin High School, Elizabeth, N. J., 
is the newly appointed director of 
music in Orange, N. J., where he will 
be assisted by Miss Frances Wilcox. 

The Elizabeth (N.J.) music de- 
partment has three new teachers this 
fall: Mr. A. H. Brandenberg, Miss 
Maude E. Massicotte, and Miss Cleo 
Cowger. 

Mr. Jay W. Fay, formerly di- 
rector of instrumental music in the 
Rochester schools, has been elected 
music supervisor in Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. John W. Beattie, for many 
years supervisor at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, has been appointed State 
Supervisor of Michigan. Mr. George 
Bainum succeeds Mr. Beattie at 
Grand Rapids. 

Mr. Frank Percival goes from the 
Arsenal Technical High School, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., to head up the 
Public School Music Department in 
DePaw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Mr. Dana S. Merriman leaves Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., to become supervisor 
at West Hartford, Conn. Mrs. Mar- 
ion D. Flanders formerly of Bangor, 
Maine, succeeds Mr. Merriman at 
Amsterdam. 

Miss Mary C. Donovan and Mr. 
Ray H. Harrington have charge of 
music in the schools of Greenwich, 
Conn., the position left vacant by the 
late Dr. Carl E. Martin. 








A REWARD-- 


Is always certain when using material 
from “The House That Helps” 





GOOD OPERETTAS FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The Glass Slipper (mized vaices) $1.25 
The Hermit of Hawaii wt si 1.25 
The Captain of Plymouth ” ad 1.25 
OPERETTAS FOR GRADES (Good Ones) 
Edith’s Dream -50 
Midsummer Eve -60 
Under the Sugar Plum Tree -60 
In Little Folks Town -60 
New Adventures in Flowerland 40 





NEW SONGS FOR CHILDREN 
The Tail of a Cat ot 
The Dumb Dolly 
Three Songs for You and Me-containing 
I'd Like to Ride on a Fluffy Cloud 
A-Swinging -50 
Little Cuckoo in the Clock 


New Stunt Song for Girls 
Nobody Knows What the Next Style Will be .50 


A Useful Book 
Stunt Songs For Social Sings .35 


-50 





Free Catalog of the best Plays, Drills, Pageants, 
Action Songs, eic., of all dealers. 


THE ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 


FRANKLIN, eee DENVER, COLORADO 
OHIO 922 South Odgen Steet 

















ORDER DIRECT 


We manufacture supplies needed in 
teaching music in the 
school room. 

STAFF LINERS BATONS 

FLASH CARDS 

RUBBER STAMP NOTES 
CHART PAPER 
and the 

MELODIC CHART, PITCH PIPES 


Also the Standard Course of Study, as 
adopted by The Educational Council. 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


SUBSCRIBE for SCHOOL MUSIC, 
the Supervisor’s Magazine. ONE 
DOLLAR a year. Send for Sample 
Copy. 


Sample copy on request 


P. C. HAYDEN 


KEOKUK, IOWA 
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MUSIC TEACHERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Annual Meeting 
ST. LOUIS, DEC. 28TH to 31ST 


HEADQUARTERS, HOTEL CHASE 


PROGRAM 


Sunday Afternoon, December 28th 


3:15—Popular Concert of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Rudolph Ganz, Conductor. 
A special program for visiting members of the M. T. N. A. who will be the guests 
of the management. 


Monday Morning, December 29th 


9:30—Opening Address 

Ernest R. Kroeger, St. Louis, Mo. 

Quartertone Music, Its Possibilities and Its Limitations. 
Max Meyer, Professor of Psychology, University of Missouri. 
(Prof. Meyer will exhibit and play a Quartertone Harmonium, owned by the 
University of Missouri.) 

Rhythm and Its Musical Implications, 
Christian A. Ruckmick, Prof. of Psychology, University of Iowa. 

The Rhythmic Tricks of Chopin and Schumann, 
Walter Goldstein, Newcomb College, New Orleans, La. 


Monday Afternoon, 


1:45—Conference of the Organ and Choral Music Committee 
_Charles N. Boyd, Pittsburgh Musical Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa,, chairman. 
Subject: ‘“‘Congregational participation in Church Music.” 
2:30—Simultaneous Conferences: 
VOICE: 
Chairman: H. L. Bulter, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Principal Speaker: Herbert Witherspoon, N. Y. City, (President, National 
Association of Singing Teachers.) 
PIANO: 
Chairman: Philip G. Clapp, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 
Principal Speaker: Alberto Jonas, New York City, (Author, ‘‘Master School 
of Pianoforte Playing.) 
4:00—Conference of State Music Teachers’ Association. 
Reports from the states, discussion of state problems, and of possibility of 
closer affiliation. 


Monday Evening, 


8:15—Piano Recital by Rudolph Ganz. 
Sheldon Memorial Auditorium 
(Presented through the courtesy of the Piano Teachers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis.) 


Tuesday Morning, December 30th 


9:30—The Development of the Symphony Orchestra in St. Louis. 
Ernest C. Krohn, St. Louis, Mo,, (Author, ““A Century of Missouri Music.) 
The Music of The Beggar’s Opera in Print, 1828-1923. 
William Eben Schultz, Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Mo., (Author, 
“‘Gay’s Beggar’s Opera.’’) 
Experiences of A Professor-Emeritus in Europe, 
Albert G. Stanley, Ann Arbor, Mich,, (Until recently, Director, University 
School of Music, Ann Arbor.) 
Good-Butting and Well-Butting. 
Leo R. Lewis, Prof. of Music, Tufts College, Mass. 
11:15—Annual Business Meeting. 
Reports of Officers. 
Reports of Committees: 
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Tuesday Afternoon, 


1:45—Conference of Committee on Coilege and Universities, H. H. Bellamann, Juilliard 
ay pew Yr, N. Y. City, chairman. 
e College and Creative Artists, Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelly, Oxford, Ohio. 
Methods of Grading Applied to Music Students, asdiase, D. Laltosen 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. ? 
Standardizing Theory Courses in Universities (two papers), 
Earl V. Moore, University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
James T. Quarles, University of Missouri. 
3:30—The Distinguishing Elements of Jewish Folkmusic, 
Abraham Z. Idelsohn, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(The lecturer, who was special investigator of Oriental and Jewish music for 
the Vienna Royal Academy of Science from 1909 to 1913, will illustrate by 
singing the songs.) 
4:30—Personalities of Composers through their Music. 
Frederick Lamond, New York, City. 
(Illustrated by the speaker and the Duo-Art.) 


Tuesday Evening 


8:15—Organ Recital by Charles Galloway . 
St. Peter’s Church. 
(Under the auspices of the Missouri Chapter of the American Guild of Organists) 


Wednesday Morning, December 31st 


9:30—What is Thematic Development? (Illustrated) 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, Oxford, Ohio. 
Some Analogies Between Color, Form and Sound. 
Edmund H. Wuerpel, Director, St. Louis School of Fine Arts. Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Modern Principles of Child Education Applied to Music Teaching 
Lewis S. Slater, Prof. of Music Education, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
Oklahoma. , 
Music’s Use in Correctional Institutions. 
Willem van de Wall, Department of Public Welfare, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Music and the Radio. 
William Arms Fisher, Boston, Mass. 


Wednesday Afternoon 


1:45—Conference of Community Music Committee 
Report of Chairman, Peter W. Dykema, Columbia University, N. Y. City. 
History of the City Musician. 
William W. Norton, Director of Community Music, Flint, Mich. 
2:45—Conference of Public School Music Committee. 
Subject: ‘Mutual Relations of Public School and Private Music Teachers.” 
(1) Introduction by the chairman, Edward B. Birge, University of Indiana 
Bloomington, Ind. P 
(2) Historical Sketch. 
Karl W. Hehrkens, Oberlin Conservatory, Oberlin, Ohio. 
(3) The general topic from the viewpoint of, 
(a) The Public School Music Teacher, 
Hollis Dann, Harrisburg, Pa. 
(b) The Private Teacher, 
Arthur Mason, Louisville Conservatory of Music, Louisville, Ky. 
(4) Vocal and Instrumental Classes in Specialized Musical Technique. 
Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(5) High School Credit for Outside Study of Applied Music 
Osbourne McConathy, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
3:45—Demonstration of Instrumental Class Teaching in Public Schools of St. Louis. 
In charge of Eugene Hahnel, Supervisor of Music. 


Wednesday Evening, December 31st 


8:15—St. Louis Composers’ Recital 
New Year’s Party 
Artists’ Guild Building 
(Through the courtesy of the Musicians’ Guild of St. Louis.) 
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Book and Music Review 
Conducted by WILL EARHART, Pittsburg, Pa. 








NEW MUSIC FOR SCHOOL ORCHES- 
TRAS 

If the movement represented by 
the three Series described below con- 
tinues, the reviewer will soon lose the 
opportunity to preach, and will be 
constrained to restrict his remarks to 
a bare statement —albeit an en- 
thusiastic ‘one—of facts. 

Music suited to school orchestras 
in point of technical ease, character 
of artistic concent, and instrumenta- 
tion, has been lacking. Remedial 
effort has been principally concerned 
with technical ease, and has disre- 
garded artistic value or has intro- 
duced artistic qualities that could 
not be given proper statement by 
young people. Instrumentation has 
concerned itself with liberal ‘‘cues”’ 
and with the introduction of substi- 
tute and unorthodox instruments 
that do not need, and would better 
not receive, such encouragement. 


The Philharmonic Orchestra Series 
(I think I am right in putting this 
first) published by the Oliver Ditson 
Company, and which was reviewed 
in these columns at the time of its 
appearance, began and achieved ex- 
cellently, reforms of a vital kind, in 
character of music and instrumenta- 
tion, as well as in technical ease. A 
full conductor’s score was published 
with every number of this Series, 
which has now reached considerable 
proportions. The Easy Edition for 


Orchestra, published by the same 
Company, is somewhat more like 
easy editions of other publishers, but 
has much value. 

Now come three other series, all 


$$ 


published with full scores, all care- 
fully—almost prayerfully—consider- 
ed by their competent editors, as to 
points of musical value, instrumenta- 
tion, ease, and typography; and all 
are published with full conductor’s 
scores. They are not exactly alike 
and for this we may be thankful; for 
our needs vary, even in our own 
situations in successive years, and 
shades of adaptation are necessary, 


Schumann Suite No. 1 of Master Ser- 
vice for Young Orchestra—G. Schir- 
mer, Inc. 


With this Schumann Suite a new 
edition of music for school orchestras 
makes its appearance, The music of 
the Series is selected and edited by 
Dr. Victor L. F. Rebmann and the 
music is arranged by Tom Clark. 
Editor, arranger and publisher are all 
known for their excellence of perfor- 
mance in the past, and one opens this 
initial publication with most favor- 
able expectations. It may be said 
at once that these expectations are 
in no way disappointed. 

The aim of the authors of this 
course, as compared with other edi- 
tions of public school orchestra music 
seems to be to obtain a higher grade 
of genuine musical content, together 
with very modest technical demands, 
This Schumann Suite, for example, 
contains the following well-known 
little compositions by Schumann: 

1. Soldiers’ March, Op, 68, No. 2. 

2. Curious Story. Op. 15, No, 2, 

3. The Merry Farmer, Op. 68, 

No. 10. 
4. Traumerei, Op. 15, No, 7. 
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5. Little Romance, Op. 68, No. 19 

6. Hunting Song, Op. 68, No. 7. 

The musical quality here is un- 
questionable, yet in no case do the 
violin parts run above the first posi- 
tion, and each of the lower string and 
wind parts, without sacrifice of musi- 
cal quality, is treated with scrupu- 
lous regard for the technical capa- 
bilities of young players, 

Other good qualities are also 
noticeable. Pre-eminent among these 
in my opinion, is the fact that the 
music is within the artistic compre- 
hension of the players, Several times 
in these columns.I have alluded to 
the fact that simplified arrangements 
for school orchestras often represent- 
ed only a tcehnical simplification of 
music, the content of which was for- 
eign to the artistic idiom of children 
and young people. We do not want 
or need simplifications of Debussy, 
but rather need perfect presenta- 
tions of Humperdinck. Whether 
young people enter into and sympa- 
thize with the thought of the com- 
poser is quite as important as wheth- 
er they can play the notes that ex- 
press his thought. Such misguided 
“simplification”’ has lead to the pub- 
lication, for ‘‘amateur’’ orchestras, 
of an enormous amount of tawdry 
adult music, as well as inappropriate 
good music. 

The instrumentation is excellent. 
In addition to the standard 16 parts 
and piano, there are parts for alto 
and tenor saxophones, the horn parts 
are duplicated (transposed) for E flat 
altos, and third and fourth violin 
parts are added. The lower violin 
parts are predominantly melodic, 
and the four violin parts taken to- 
gether would often give a good en- 
semble in themselves. The fingerings 
and bowings are carefully and wisely 
marked. A full score is provided for 





NEW 
CARL FISCHER 


JUNIOR 
ORCHESTRA 
ALBUMS 


containing classical and popular com- 
positions, folk-songs, overtures, dances, 
marches, etc. 





Selected and arranged by— 
CHARLES J. ROBERTS 


Editor-in-chief of the Carl Fischer 
Orchestra Publications 


IN 2 VOLUMES 


Price of Each 
Piano (conductor) _.............. _...---45C 
Any other part __. ; — 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 
Cooper Square, NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO 











The Ideal Combination 


FOR TEACHING THE 
APPRECIATION OF MUSIC 


The AMPICO 


and Dr. Sigmund Spaeth’s epoch-mak- 
ing stimulator— 


The Common Sense of Music 





TEACHERS MANUAL now ready for 
free distribution. 


Apply to 


AMPICO 
Educational Department 


437 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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the conductor. A C melody saxo- 
phone part will be added in all future 
scores, It does not appear in the 
score of the Schumann Suite but the 
part is nevertheless published for 
this Suite also. 


The Laurel School Orchestra—C. C. 
Birchard & Co., Boston. 


This Series is now extended to 
eleven numbers, the last five of 
which are before the reviewer. It 
may not be amiss to give the titles of 
all issued thus far, in order to get the 
artistic range. 


1. The Album. 

2. The Happy Wanderer 
3. Twilight 

4. In the Woods 

5. On the Mountain 

6. Entre’acte 

7. Mazurka 

8. 


(a) Norwegian Serenade 
(b) Matrosenlied 
9. Ethiopian Dance 
10. Romance 
11. (a) Miniature 
(b) Menuet Ancient. 

The orchestrations of the last five 
numbers have been done by either 
Laurence Powell or Henry F. Gilbert. 
They are done in the informed and 
musicianly way that might be ex- 
pected of such arrangers. 

The instrumentation is usually for 
our American ‘‘Full Orchestra’”’ (16 
parts) and piano. This does not 
agree with the statement on the title 
page, which says that it is for 18 
parts and piano, while a statement 
on the inside of the cover states that 
the Series is for “Full American 
Orchestra,” 14 parts and piano. I 
beg the reader to take my word for it 
that the instrumentation is for 16 
parts and piano, with the horn parts 
duplicated for E flat altos—which 
substitution I refuse to accept as an 





addition—and with a third violin 
part in substitution for viola, to be 
played in absence of viola, and which 
I also refuse to accept as an addition, 
Numbers 4, 5, and 6, however, are 
each for 4 violins, 2 ’cellos and piano, 
and must prove very lovely and de- 
sirable numbers in that setting. 

But let us not be diverted from our 
thought of the Series by the argu- 
ment about the number of parts. 
The principal thing to say is that the 
music, as it is, is not only as good as 
the title suggests and of a character 
consonant with youth, but is given 
extremely good effect in the arrange- 
ments. The pieces are not all of 
equal difficulty and are marked as to 
grade in three divisions, I to III. 
The Series as a whole will, therefore, 
have a wide range of usefulness, As 
mentioned above, a full conductor’s 
score is published for each number, 


Symphony Series of Programs for 
School and Community Orchestras— 
Silver, Burdett & Company. 


The editors and arrangers of this 
Series are Frederick Stock, Conduc- 
tor of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, George Dasch and Osbourne 
McConathy. It is therefore not 
something made primarily to sell, 
but something made with conscience, 
skill and labor that spares no detail. 

A unique feature of this edition is 
that a number of selections of ap- 
proximately the same grade, and 
that would all go well on one program 
are printed as one issue. This fea- 
ture, implied in the title of the series, 
will undoubtedly relieve conductors 
of school orchestras from much 
searching through separate pieces 
for many compositions of equal grade 
of difficulty but of such variety and 
kind of interest as will make them 
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suitable for assembling on one pro- 
pram. 

“Program One” contains the fol- 
lowing titles: 

1. Dance of the Happy Spirits 

from “Orpheus.” 

2. Air on the G String. 

8. Menuet, from the F major 

concerto. 

4. Andante, from The Surprise 
Symphony. 

Fairy Dolls Waltz. 
Traumerei. 
Norwegian Dance. 
Song Without Words. 
. Marche Militaire. 

It is instrumental for 12 parts and 
piano—the ordinary ‘‘trade”’ 10 parts 
and piano, plus ’cello and second 
clarinet. The intention therefore is 
obviously to provide the right kind 
of music, arranged for such school 
orchestras as follow the standard 
orchestral path, and by careful ar- 
rangement, as well as by selection of 
music, insure a good orchestral ex- 
perience for the players, and a pleas- 
ant one to the hearers. 

The minute care with which the 
orchestration is made and the fine 
printing alike deserve praise. The 
value of the music and its adapta- 
tion to the modes of artistic thinking 
common to young people is obvious. 
Subsequent issues will be of more 
advanced music for more advanced 
players. The title of the Series it- 
self suggests this advanced range. 
It will be a boon to have a man with 
Mr. Stock’s knowledge of the whole 
range of orchestral literature seek 
and bring together examples of the 
best, in groupings that will ensure 
proper balance and unity in orches- 
tral programs. 

The conductor’s score for this 
“Program One” is not yet off the 
Press, but probably will be by the 
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Violin Teaching and 
Learning Made 
A Pleasure 


q 


With the CATON PROGRES- 
SIVE VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 
for class and private work. Far 
ahead of anything on the market. 


“Seeing is Believing’ 


Let us send you a free copy. 
Caton Progressive Instructors are 
published for all wind instruments. 
Send for a set on approval. 


Caton Publishing 
Company 


Jerome, Arizona 














The Celebrated VIRTUOSO or 
Symphony Model Violins 
Now $125 


Owing to increased production facili- 
ties we are now able to offer these won- 
derful instruments, so highly spoken of 
by Heifetz, Elman and others, at this 
exceedingly low figure. Complete with 
case, high grade bow and accessories, 
$150.00. 

Other grades of imported violins, 
reconstructed by our experts, renowned 
for the skill and Judgment of violin 
values, from $75 to as low as $25. Will 
please critical players. 

A Conn $125 violin compares favor- 
ably in tone with any $300 to $500 
newly made violin. A trial will convince 
one of the usual Conn superiority. 
Write now for further information. 


C. G. CONN, LTD. 


1149 CONN BLDG. ELKHART, IND. 
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time these words are read. Additions 
that I think will add still further to 
the value of the series are promised 
for this and succeeding numbers. 
These additions will be of oboe, horn 
and bassoon parts, the oboe being 
also scored for the C melody saxa- 
phone, and the horn being also 
scored for E flat horn or E flat saxo- 
phone. 


Twice 55 Games With Music, The 
Red Book. Edited by Peter W. 
Dykema. Published by C. C. 
Birchard & Co. 

An introduction contains the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Closely related to Community 
Singing as an outlet for the social im- 
pulse, is the Song or Music Game. 

From childhood to old age the 
normal person likes to play; and play 
in this connection means that the 
activity is primarily spontaneous 
recreation and that study is a negli- 
gible or minor factor.” 

It continues with statements to 
the effect that both folk-dancing and 
community singing require some 
technical capability, whereas games 
with music, “offer simple and practi- 
cal means of genuine recreational 
amusement.”’ 

Undoubtedly, a book such as this 
will be widely used. It occupies what 
has hitherto been an almost com- 
pletely unfilled field, and is lavish in 
its supply of interesting and practi- 
cal material. Although professedly 
for our lighter moments, it takes 
honorable place with its distinguish- 


ed brothers, “The Brown Book”’ and 
“The Green Book.” 


Some Publications of The John Church 

Company 

The list of 1924 publications of this 
company adds many more items to 
an already impressively large cata- 
logue of music useful to public 
schoo's. A goodly number of these 
publications recently came under the 
reviewer’s observation; and while 
they were not sent for review, the 
reviewer is nevertheless moved to 
mention at least a few of them. 

For an easily and cleverly written 
thing, to fill a not-too-serious half- 
hour or more (and why don’t publish- 
ers state the length of time required 
for performance of the works they 
print?), “The Quest of the Gypsy” 
catches attention. It is a musical 
comedy in one act, both libretto and 
music by H. Loren Clements. It 
makes no slightest effort to attain 
the status of a “contribution” to 
serious musical or dramatic litera- 
ture, but it is done with such an easy 
assurance and such unquestioning 
surrender to the light mood, as to 
make one think that the author- 
composer could do much weightier 
things equally well, if called upon. 
It is addressed to girls’ glee clubs of 
high schools, seminaries, etc., but 
while excellently adapted for such 
presentation, it can also use two men 
or high school boys very delightfully. 
In fact, music and staging have the 
flexibility that makes a work of this 
kind useful. 
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Among octavo part-songs of 1924 
issue these three will be found worth 
more than a casual glance from the 
supervisor of music: 

1. The Lovely Month of May— 
Three-Part, Women’s Voices—Wil- 
liam G. Hammond. 

2. A Sonnet to the Moon——Four- 
Part, Women’s Voices—Keith Cros- 
by Brown. 

38. Cape Cod Chantey—F our - 
Part, Mixed Voices, American Folk 
song, arranged by Raymond Lyon 
Bowers. 

These three numbers are all quite 
practicable for high school groups 
and are without exception attractive 
and deserving of a place in any 
school repertory. 

The Laurel Octavo 

A number of 1924 issues in this 
sterling edition garbed in attractive 
vestments, have come to the review- 
er’s desk. The copies received are, 
with one exception, in a group now 
being issued for Men’s Voices, and 
most of them belong to the Folk Song 
Series. The arrangements are all by 
Harvey Worthington Loomis. Col- 
lectively, they deserve the highest 
praise. Only a few words of comment 
can be given each but these may be 
sufficient to indicate the reason. 

“A Lament,” Ukrainian, Folk Song 
Series. For Soprano, Alto, Baritone 
and Bass.—An appealing song, beau- 
tifully arranged, and excellently ad- 
apted vocally to school use. 

For Men’s Voices 

“The Young Shepherd, Scandi- 
navian, Folk Song Series, original 
composition by Mr. Loomis, in 
Scandinavian folk style. Melody 
partially in first and second bass. 

“The Skating Carnival.” Folk 
Song Series, based on a Russian 
Folk tune. Excellent but needs good 
mature tenors. 
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Open Forum 








Editor’s Note:—The Open Forum department will be open for discussion of questions 
pertinent to the welfare of the Conference and the cause of Public School Musicin general. 
Communications intended for the department should be so specified by the writers. It 
is hoped that members of the Conference, and others will avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to contribute a real service to School Music. 


THE SECTIONAL CONFERENCE PLAN 


The October issue of the Journal 
carried letters from five prominent 
members of the Conference, in which 
they expressed their more or less 
definite convictions concerning the 
matter of sectional conferences and 
what the Music Supervisors National 
Conference shall do in the future 
concerning this issue, which is in- 
sistently demanding action. All of 
these contributors, save one, are 
agreed that the sectional conference 
would be helpful in stimulating in- 
terest from a larger proportion of 
the 15,000 teachers and supervisors 
of music in the schools of the United 
States. None of them, however, 
attempt to answer the question, how 
may it be done? 

John W. Beattie, State Supervisor 
of Music for Michigan cites the 
largesly increased membership in the 
Michigan State Teachers Associa- 
tion since it began to operate on a 
sectional basis three years ago. 
“This made it possible for every 
teacher in the state to get to a fine 
inspirational meeting, and doubled 
the membership of the organization,” 
says Mr. Beattie, while P. C. Hay- 
den, editor of School Music and first 
president of the National Conference 
refers to an editorial written in 1912, 
in which he advocated the sectional 
conferences, and “that each Section 
should be responsible for its own 


special Conference, and while friend- 
ly with the National Conference, 
should not be affiliated with it but 
maintain an independent activity.” 

Russell Carter, State Supervisor, 
for New York, takes the position that 
the National Conference is now “a 
distinctly midwestern affair with a 
few complimentary offices given to 
other sections of the country,” and 
further expresses himself as ‘“‘opposed 
to any plan which attempts to treat 
the Eastern Conference as though it 
were subordinate to the present 
national organization.” Ralph L. 
Baldwin of Hartford, Conn., and 
another prominent member of the 
Eastern Conference feels “‘that every 
active and progressive supervisor 
will welcome opportunity for affilia- 
tion with the National Music Super- 
visors .Conference and also with the 
sectional associations,”’ but finds that 
many supervisors are agreed that the 
cost of attendance upon two con- 
ferences the same year, are “pro- 
hibitave both in the matter of ex- 
pense and time away from their 
school work.” 

From these expressions it would 
seem that there is a concensus of 
opinion that the sectional conference 
is desirable, and possibly necessary. 
No one will dispute the real success 
of the Eastern Conference and the 
tremendous value it has been to 
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supervisors in the eastern States. 
The Southern Conference, although 
still a much younger and smaller 
group is supplying a long felt want 
in their territory. For a number of 
years the people on the Pacific slope 
have asked for the National Con- 
ference meeting in order that a great- 
er demand may be created among the 
teachers in that section of the coun- 
try for a similar organization. There 
is now some talk that because of 
the vast distances in the south- 
western portion of the country, 
another section would be desirable 
to serve the teachers in Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Colorado 
and Oklahoma. A Mid-Western sec- 
tion would then fill the same want 
for the great central and north cen- 
tral portion of the country. 

Before taking definite steps to set 
aside the National organization, or 
in any way minimize its usefulness 
there are many points to be given 
serious consideration. It must be 
remembered that the National Con- 
ference struggled along for many 
years without adequate means for 
the promotion of those things which 
have made possible the great strides 
in public school music. With larger 
memberships came larger financial 
resources, without which, even a 
group of music educators may not 
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accomplish much in the way of re- 
search, and through these means the 
annual meetings were made more 
valuable, and the work of the Edu- 
cational Council made possible. 

Much will be accomplished by the 
sectional conferences, as has already 
been shown by the Eastern, and the 
Southern groups, but it is doubtful if 
their contributions would have been 
possible, even to their limited con- 
stituency, had not the larger group 
of the National Conference paved 
the way. The Sectional Conference 
has undoubtedly come to stay, and 
rightly so, but are we ready to aban- 
don the Music Supervisors National 
Conference? 

Other opinions are presented in 
the following pages, which sould be 
read and pondered upon. Then if the 
reader is interested enough to write 
an opinion, he is invited to send it to 
the Journal office for coming issues. 
Editor. 


Oakland, Calif. 


Editor Journal: 

The National Conference of Music 
Supervisors has reason to consider 
seriously the importance of Sectional 
Conferences. The writer first pre- 
sented this matter to the officers of 
the National Conference at the an- 
nual meeting in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
but it received no attention and was 
considered irrelevant. A few years 
later the Eastern Conference was or- 
ganized and has served to stimulate 
music supervisors in that section of 
the country with oneness of vision 
and a solidarity of purpose. Following 
the success of the Eastern supervis- 
ors, the Southern teachers organized 
at the session of the National Con- 
ference held in Nashville. 

Briefly, this action, by two groups 


of supervisors geographically removy- 
ed from the Middle Central States 
where the largest number of meetings 
of the National Conference have been 
held, justified the need for serious 
consideration of the subject by the 
parent organization. 

All supervisors of music are uni- 
fied as to the purpose and aim of 
music in the schools. The enormous 
territory covered by all the United 
States makes it impossible for many, 
who desire to attend, to suspend 
their duties for so long a period as it 
required to travel to and from the 
conference city, usually held in the 
Central States. Only those teachers 
located adjacent to the meeting place 
receive the inspiration and benefit of 
the Conference, and the large army 
of enthusiastic and loyal teachers 
and supervisors in distant localities 
are compelled, by reason of distance, 
to forego these much coveted and 
beneficial excursions. 

Therefore, the National Confer- 
ence, the parent organization, should 
devise a plan by which either Sec- 
tional or State Conferences could be 
held each year, and all of these 
groups should be authorized and rec- 
ognized subsidiary branches of the 
parent organization. 

The Directors should issue a bulle- 
tin, setting forth such a plan, and 
either a State or a group of note con- 
tributing a section should be granted 
permission to organize as an inde- 
pendent group but allied with the 
parent organization as a subsidiary 
organization. Or, such a group al- 
ready organized could apply for 
membership as a subsidiary organi- 
zation allied with the parent organi- 
zation but operating independently 
in its own territory. 

The Constitution of the National 
Conference could well serve as the 
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constitution for all subsidiary groups 
and the By-laws could be made to 
comply with such adjustments as 
might be demanded by conditions in 
different localities. 

Sectional conferences should be 
held in the Fall, thus leaving the 
Spring months free for the annual 
gathering. 

If the National Conference con- 
tinues to hold annual sessions each 
subsidiary organization should send 
official delegates in proportion to its 
total membership. 

Membership in the National is 
priced at $3.00 for new members and 
$2.00 for a renewal entitling the 
member to attend all the sessions of 
the Conference and, besides, to re- 
ceive free the book of Proceedings 
which alone is worth the price asked 
for membership. 

On this basis subsidiary organiza- 
tions could charge $3.00 for member- 
ship. Of this amount two dollars 
($2.00) should be paid to the Nation- 
al Conference allowing one dollar for 
the maintenance of the local organi- 
zation. 

For the $2.00 remitted to the 
National $1.50 should be set aside for 
the volume of proceedings and 50c 
be added to the membership revenue. 

The National Conference has been 
and should remain the central organi- 
zation. All other conferences should 
be allied with the Central group. 
This can be done without detriment 
to any local group or sectional con- 
ference. 

Glenn H. Woods, 
Director of Music 


Dallas, Texas, Aug. 27, 1924. 


To the Journal Editor: 
In most cases, it is neither practical 
nor possible for the supervisor to ab- 


sent himself from his regular work 
more than once during the school 
year in order to attend a Conference. 
Naturally, he desires to attend the 
one which is largest and broadest in 
its scope, instead of the one where 
the membership is smaller and where 
the problems discussed are of a more 
or less local character. 

If the National Conference could 
alternate with the Sectional Confer- 
ences, the supervisor might assist in 
working out the problems of his own 
particular section and still not be de- 
nied the inspiration and help that 
comes from contact and association 
with the larger personnel of the Nat- 
ional Conference. Attendance upon 
the National Conference would then 
be more in the nature of an occasional 
“feast” rather than a matter of yearly 
routine, hence interest and enthus- 
iasm in it would be heightened, and 
its functioning and value increased. 
At the same time, new life and energy 
could be thrown into the sectional 
conferences, which undoubtedly can 
be made to reach a number of super- 
visors who do not find it possible to 
attend the national gatherings. 

Sudie L. Williams, 
Supervisor of Music, Dallas, Texas. 


Jacksonville, Fla., 
Nov. 2, 1924. 


Editor of Journal: 

With regard to the question of 
Sectional Conferences, I am one of 
the people who feel the need of both 
very much. As vice-president of the 
Southern Conference I feel that there 
is a most important work to be done 
and that it is imperative that we have 
annual meetings. But I feel also that 
we very much need the help and in- 
spiration we receive from the Na- 
tional. I feel this necessity particu- 
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larly since I have been so far from 
the center of things. Personally I 
would like to see both the National 
and Sectional Conferences continue 
to be Annual Meetings. 
Grace P. Woodman, 
Supervisor of Music. 





Cleveland, Ohio, 
November 4, 1924. 


Journal Editor: 


The question of having sectional 
conferences is one of tremendous im- 
portance and one hard to give judg- 
ment upon. Sectional conferences 
will undoubtedly affect a larger num- 
ber of people directly than the mem- 
bership of our national conference, 
but there are some very serious dis- 
advantages in this plan, which I 
should like to mention. 

First of all, I fear the development 
of sectionalism in the national con- 
ference. I feel that it would be bad 
and would reach the point where the 
sectional conference would compete 
with the national conference. 

I would suggest, after considerable 
thought, a definite plan for answer- 
ing this very serious question. 

I feel that it would be wise to con- 
tinue the national conference as here- 
tofore with the organization of state 
divisions affiliated with the national 
body. These state conferences would 
be within the range of practically 
every music teacher and supervisor 
of the country and the expense in- 
volved would not be so high as to 
prevent members from attending 
both the state and the national 
conferences. With our present or- 


ganization of national and sectional 
conferences many people who would 
bring valuable contributions to the 
national meeting are absent because 
of the doubled expenses. 


There are many local problems and 
questions of detail which could be 
presented and discussed at state con- 
ferences, leaving the program of the 
national conference only such broad 
problems as are basic to national 
school music. 

It seems possible through the state 
chairman to tie up state conferences 
with the national conference in such 
a way that every supervisor of the 
United States may be served and 
that at the same time give a cumula- 
tive strength to our national body 
in which we are all so deeply inter- 
ested. ; 

Russell V. Morgan, 
Director of Music. 


PUBLICATIONS ON 
COMMUNITY MUSIC 


Readers of the Journal will find 
enclosed in this issue a small folder 
entitled “Inexpensive Publications 
of Community Music.”’ This pamph- 
let is published by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America. 
Supervisors will find many valuable 
suggestions in the list which we are 
printing below, thinking that the 
small folder may have been mislaid 
or lost in transit. 


CHORAL MUSIC 


Music for Women’s Choruses. (A grad- 
ed list). 10c. 

Formation of Male Quartets. 
Circulating Choral Libraries. 

Junior Glee Clubs. How Adults May 
Help. 

Operettas for Amateurs. 5c. 

Music Books for Community Choruses. 


CHURCH MUSIC 


Community Hymns Sheet. $1.15 per 
100; $11.50 per 1,000, plus the postage. 
Christmas Carol Sheet. 70c per 100; 
$7.00 per 1,000 plus the postage. 

Easter Carol Sheet. 70c per 100; $7.00 
per 1,000, plus the postage. 
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Everybody Neighbors Through Song. 


10c. 
The History of Church Music. Sunday 


Evening Programs. 165c. 
Sunday School Hymn Contest. 


COMMUNITY SINGING 


Handbook on Community Music. 50c. 
Community Songs. 80c per 100; $8.00 
per 1,000. plus the postage. 

Christmas Carols. 70c per 100; $7.00 
per 1,000, plus the postage. 

Easter Carol. 70c per 100; $7.00 per 
1,000, plus the postage. 

Songs of the Service. $1.00 per 100; 
$10.00 per 1,000, plus the postage. 
Community Hymns. $1.15 per 100; 
$11.50 per 1,000, plus the postage. 

First Steps in Community Singing. 
Kenneth S. Clark. 

Mr. Jones Will Lead Us. (Singing by 
Business Men’s Clubs) Kenneth S. Clark. 
Song Interpretations, by Nelson Illing- 
worth. 

Suggestions and Directions for the Use 
of “Twice 55 Community Songs.” 5c. 
Home Made Music Score. 

Song Suggestions for Leaders. 

Singing with Movies. 

Mechanical Accompaniments for Com- 
munity Sings. 

Note:—Where no price is indicated the 
material may be secured free. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
Christmas Carol Sheet. 70c per 100; 
$7.00 per 1,000, plus the postage. 
Music in a Community Christmas Cele- 
bration. 10c. 
Stories of the Christmas Carols. 10c, 
A Christmas Carnival. 10c. 


EASTER MUSIC MATERIAL 


Easter Carol Sheet. 70c per 100; $7.00 
per 1,000, plus the postage. 

Stories of the Easter Carols. 10c. 
Cantatas for Easter, List of. 


LOCAL MUSIC ORGANIZATION 


A Year’s Community Music Program. 
10c. 

Study of a City’s Musical Resources. 
Questionnaire for Music Campaigns. 
Monthly Musical Objectives. 

Short Term Music Development. 


MUSIC MEMORY CONTEST 


eens Out of Music Memory Contest. 
c. 


Material for Music Memory Contest. 
> tana Up a Music Memory Contest. 
c. 


Bibliography on Music Memory Contest. 
Complete Music Memory Selections. 
List No. 1. 50c. 

Second Year’s Music Memory Selections 
List No. 2. 50c. 

Publicity for Music Memory Contest. 
$20.00. 


Music Memory Scrapbooks: 


MUSIC WEEK MATERIAL 


Music Week Made National. 
Organization and Development of Music 
Week. 

Music Week Experiences. 

Music Week as a Summing Up. 

15c for the complete set. 


ORCHESTRA—BAND MATERIAL 


Starting a Community Orchestra. 5c. 
Adult Amateur Orchestra. 5c. 
Organizing a Toy Symphony. 

A Civic Music Plan. 

Toy Symphony Charts. 


SPECIAL MUSIC PROGRAMS 


A Stephen C. Foster Program. 15c. 
A Festival of Freedom. 10c. 

The History of Church Music. 15c. 
Home Sweet Home. A Birthday Cele- 
bration. 5c. 

Giving Opera With the Phonograph. 25c. 
When Grandma Dreams. A Musical 
Game. 5c. 

Songs that Daddy Used to Sing. 
Phonographic Novelties for Concerts. 5c. 


UKULELE LESSONS 


Revised Course in Ukulele Playing. 25c. 
Supplement No. 1. 10ce. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Blazing the Path to Municipal Opera. 
Hollis E. Davenny. 

Dearth of Leaders Delays Choral Renais- 
sance. Kenneth S. Clark. 

Music As a Spur to Production. 
Stories of America’s Songs. 25c. 
Collection of Play Songs. 15c. 

Music Among Women’s Clubs. 

A Harmonica Tournament. 10c. 
Music Composed by Negroes. 10c. 
Genesis of a Negro Chorus. 
Community Music As a _ Citizenship 
Medium. 

What Music Did to Main Street. Robert 
Haven Schauffler. 


Cooperation With Music Merchants. 
Community Music for the Blind. 

The Contest Idea in Music. 10c. 
Singing Games. 5c. 

Community Music in Community Service 
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National Federation of Music Clubs 








NEWS NOTES 


The work of the Federation of 
Music Clubs is being taken up with 
renewed enthusiasm and purpose by 
the various heads of its many depart- 
ments with the success of the great 
Biennial Convention to be held at 
Portland, Oregon, next June, 6th to 
13th, as a special stiumlus to greater 
effort. 


Our very efficient Public School 
Music Chairman, Mrs. E. J. Ottaway 
of Port Huron, Mich., has recently 
issued a very pertinent questionnaire 
which should arouse her helpers in 
each State to greater interest and 
usefulness. The Federation workers 
as a whole, are ever mindful of the 
fundamentally important field of 
Public School Music, and are anxious 
to further its interests in every pos- 
sible way. 


The Biennial Program Committee, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Cecil 
Frankel, of Los Angeles, is busily 
engaged upon plans which will insure 
an event of constructive value and 
interest. As a result of the visit of our 
National President, Mrs. John F. 
Lyons, to the Northwest last Spring, 
that entire section is bending its 
every energy towards making the 
Bi-ennial an occasion long to be re- 
membered. A record-breaking atten- 
dance is probable, if one may judge 
from the expressions of interest heard 
from all parts of the country. 


The Young Artists’ Contest is 
arousing widespread response. Cash 


awards and highly desirable scholar- 
ships, including living expenses and 
tuition, are being offered, thanks to 
the co-operation of the American 
Music Department, under Mrs. Ed- 
gar Stillman Kelley, and of the Past 
Presidents’ Assembly. 


The second book of the Course 
of Study, “From Song to Syn- 
phony,” has just been issued. This 
valuable addition to the course is by 
Daniel Gregory Mason. Many new 
clubs are taking up this work. 


Splendid reports have been re- 
ceived of successful Hymn Contests 
held in various parts of the country. 
The Church field presents a great 
opportunity to those seeking to ren- 
der helpful musical service. 


A new Course of Study for Junior 
Clubs is now ready for distribution. 
It corresponds in form and purpose 
to the book last issued on Instru- 
ments of the Orchestra. It deals, 
however, with the Pianoforte as a 
basis for sixteen programs. Our 
Junior Club achievements are a mat- 
ter of pride to every Federation 
worker. 


The Federation’s National Bulle- 
tin is appearing in a new form which 
has won the universal approval of its 
readers and advertisers. Our Editor 
and Publicity Chairman, Mrs. Helen 
Mills, of Peoria, IIl., is indefatigable 
in her efforts to serve the cause thru 
this highly important medium. 
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The Supervisors’ Book-Shelf 








CONFERENCE STANDING COMMITTEE 
Paut J. Weaver, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Miss Laura Bryant, Ithaca, N. Y. 





J. Haron Spencer, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








The following list of books is sub- 
mitted by your committee with the 
hope that they may be found useful, 
and that eventually, most of the 
books may find their way to your 
“book-shelf.”’ 

Charles Auchester, Elizabeth Shep- 
pard—Has notes and introduction. 

Asbein, Ossip Schubin. 

Consuelo, George Sand. 

Evelyn Inness, George Moore— 
“The most musicianly novel about 
a musician.” 

Tante, Anne Douglas Sedwick— 
“The truth about a woman virtuoso.’ 

Jean Christophe, Romain Rolland 
—‘Would call it the best musical 
novel if it were not also so many 
kinds of a novel—if at all.” 

Our Little Girl, Robert Simon— 
One of the best novels of the musical 
trade in New York—a detailed ac- 
count of getting a girl through a de- 
but at the Aeolian Hall and acon- 
cert at Carnegie, told with steady 
sardonic humor. 

Babbitt, Sinclair Lewis—A chapter 
tells how the Boosters Club decides 
that an orchestra would be a good 
thing in Zenith. 

Chanting Wheels, Hubbard Hutch- 
inson—An idealistic account of what 
a composer could do in a steel mill 
if he could get the modern industrial 
vibrations into his system while 
composing. 


Sister Sue, Eleanor Porter—About 
a teacher who could have been a con- 
cert pianist if her art had not been 
sucked out of her by a lot of vampire 
relatives; a kind of little book that 
must have comforted many music 
teachers. 


Brass, Charles Norris—Opens with 
so accurate and at the same time 
sympathetic account, to the very 
last detail, of the struggles of a little 
music teacher in Harlem, some twen- 
ty years ago. 

Butterfly, Kathlee Norris—Has a 
violinist in it. 

Patuffa, Beatrice Harraden—-Has 
the little girl who behaved so badly 
because no one realized that she was 
a violinist with no outlet for her 
violin art. This is so truthful an ac- 
count of life in the violin world of 
the late nineties that anyone who 
lived in it at that period will feel at 
home. 


Fiddler’s Luck, Robert Schauffler— 
One of the exceptions that proves 
that an occasional musician (Profes- 
sional) can write a novel. It is a 
gay little piece whose hero looses in- 
terest in an otherwise attractive girl 
when she bangs his accompaniments. 


E. F. Benson—His novels show 
love and understanding whether they 
treat of music, and they often do. 
The Challoners--delightful references 
to musical composition, or the elegant 
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fraud in “Queen Lucia,” who always 
left off at the end of the slow move- 
ment of the Moonlight Sonata, be- 
cause the next one was like sunlight 
after moonlight and of course not 
at all because the first one is easy 
and the second one extremely hard. 

Trilby, DuMaurier (Knows what 
he is talking about) 

Peter Ibbetson. 

The Gooseman, Jacob Wasserman 
—aAl]l about a musician’s progress, it 
is shorter than “The World’s Illu- 
sion” by one volume, so the hero has 
just that much less emotional elbow. 

Youth and the Bright Medusa, 
Cather—Cather writes about music 
with sympathy and understanding. 

Song of the Lark-Singers profes- 
sional and spiritual development. 

Promise, Ethel Sidgwich—Music 
through and through—piquant in 
their succession, humor besides. 


Claire de Lune, Anthony Pryde— 
Musician’s marriage. 

Indelible, Elliott Paul—Musician’s 
marriage. 

The Happy Fool, John Palmer— 
Marriage of a musical critic. 

The Camomile, Catherine Carswell 
—Seotch music Teacher. 


Rita Coventry, Julian Street—Lead- 
ing lady is a temperamental and 
tempestuous diva. 


PLAYS 
Romance, Sheldon. 


Enter Madame, Varesi. 
Tolstoi. ‘The little Tolstoi has to 


say about music in The Living Corpse, 
true as it is, scare makes up for the 
bash about it in the Kreutzer Sonata. 

The Concert, Hermann Bahr—Best 
piano virtuoso in the literature of 
the stage. 


ON THE EXCHANGE TABLE 


School Music—P. C. Hayden, Ed- 
itor, Keokuk, Iowa. 


School Music, formerly School Mus- 
ic Monthly, was, if we are not mis- 
taken, the first publication devoted 


exclusively to the interest of Public 
School Music. Philip C. Hayden, was 


its founder and is still the editor and 
owner. The current issue dated Sep- 


tember-October is No. 121 of Vol. 
XXV. It will, therefore, be seen that 
Mr. Hayden began his editorial work 
at the time when music in the schools 
was coming to be recognized as a 
subject worthy of educational rating. 


The September-October issue con- 
tains, among other interesting arti- 
cles, the reprint of an address on the 
“Teaching of Music Education as a 
phase of Modern Education’ by 
Louis Mohler, Columbia University, 
New York City, given at the N.E.A. 
Convention in Washington. The ar- 
ticle is full of valuable and interesting 
ideas, which, on the whole are more 
lucid than are usually found in ar- 
ticles and addresses on the subject of 
music appreciation. Other addresses, 
given at the meeting of the N. E. A. 
are also to be found in this sisue, but 
unfortunately two of them appear in 
the current issue of the Eastern 
School Music Herald, which duplica- 
tion is rather a waste and makes us 
wonder if it would not be a good idea 
for the editors of School Music, the 
Eastern School Music Herald, and the 
Music Supervisors’ Journal to put 
their heads together before each 
issue, and agree upon a table of con- 
tents. 


Eastern School Music Herald,— 
Laura Bryant, Editor, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The current issue of the Eastern 
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School Music Herald, official organ 
of the Eastern Music Supervisors’ 
Conference, appears in a brand new 
dress, and makes a very neat ap- 
pearance. Under the guidance of 
Miss Laura Bryant, the editor, the 
Herald has improved consistently 
with the appearance of each issue. 
The form and size are good, the 
make-up attractive and in good 
taste, the list of advertisers, though 
not large, represents the “‘cream”’ of 
the trade, and the advertisements 
are well set up. 

While the Herald is primarily de- 
voted to the interests of the Eastern 
Supervisors’ Conference, and school 
activities in the eastern part of the 
country, it is not limited to this pro- 
paganda. In fact, as one turns the 
pages of the October issue, he is con- 
scious of the fact that only two 
pages are devoted to the Conference, 
the remaining pages being given 
to articles and advertisements. The 
outstanding article in this issue is the 
address of President Coolidge, de- 
livered at the convention of N. E. A. 
in Washington, D. C., on July 4th. 
This address provides much “food 
for thought” and should be read by 
every teacher in the country. Other 
articles by Dr. Thomas E. Finigan, 
former commissioner of Education 
for Pennsylvania, and “our own,” 
Mrs. Frances Elliot Clarke, of the 
United States, are real contributions 
to school music literature. 


The Musician, Paul Kempf, Editor 
5941 Grand Central Terminal, New 
York City, N. Y. 


The Musician has always held a 
place of high regard with a very 
large clientelle, but since Paul Kempp 
became its editor a number of valua- 
ble changes have been made to in- 
crease the value of the magazine to 


students and professional readers 
alike. Margaret Anderson’s, always 
spicy “‘confad corner”; Harriet Bro- 
wer’s valuable opinion in the Pianists 
Department; and Edward B. Birges’ 
page on “School Music.” The Musi- 
cian always had something to say to 
its readers. Mr. Birge’s page is parti- 
cularily interesting to the public 
school music people, and in the Octo- 
ber issue, he has some fine things to 
say concerning the “‘Many Opportu- 
nities for Civic Service in the Super- 
visors’ Field.’’ He very properly sums 
up his article when he says: “The 
young musician who is interested to 
have a constructive part in the progress 
of music will find in the field of music 
supervision a mighty opportunity.” 
We recommend the Musician for the 
supervisors’ current literature table. 


The Musical Digest, Pierre V. R. 
Key, Editor, 239 W. 39th St., New 
York City, N. Y. 


Everyone who has read Pierre V. 
R. Key in various newspaper musi- 
cal columns, and other publications, 
has been interested in this colorful 
writer. His points of criticism are usu- 
ally well taken, and presented in his 
original style, carry conviction. 
While we have yet to see any great 
interest shown in The Musical Digest 
towards school music, we know Mr. 
Key is interested in the subject, and 
when the proper time arrives, or the 
right event occurs, he will probably 
make this interest known. The Musi- 
cal Digest is a weekly periodical, and 
while one of the youngest in the field 
is making rapid strides toward popu- 
larity. It carries the current events 
in the music world, with which every 
progressive public school music teach- 
er should keep in touch, and the 
$5.00 subscription fee will prove a 
good investment. 
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Music’s MEANING TO HUMANITY 
(Continued from page 14) 


played to display their skill on Com- 
mencement Day to admiring audi- 
ences of parents and friends. 

Instead of imitating natural music 
as its main function, what the art of 
music really does is to resolve the 
sound forms, given in nature, into their 
abstract elements, and then deliberately 
recombine these in harmony with 
human sensibility and intelligence. It 
is thus that we get the scale, which 
is a conventionally accepted order 
of intervals among these abstract 
sound forms. This is illustrated by 
the fact that widely different scales 
have been in use at times, as for in- 
stance, among the Greeks, So, too, 
in Chinese music an order of sounds 
is used which is sensuously painful 
to western ears; while our music is 
said to sound no less discordant to 
the Chinese, habituated to their own 
convention. 

Music thus differs widely from 
sculpture and painting in being less 
imitative and more creatively expres- 
sive. It is interesting that architec- 
ture, of all the arts dealing with 
forms in space relation, is the one 
most closely comparable in method 
with music. I can still recall the 
sense of elation in a fresh discovery 
when I saw this identity between the 
two arts-—-the one dealing with 
spatial, the other with time forms, 
the one appealing to the sense of 
sight, the other to hearing—for it 
was a discovery to my own mind. 
Architecture also finds all its forms 
ultimately in nature, The tree trunk 
gave the column, its leaves the first 
capital; the Roman arch goes back 
to the cave-roof, the Gothic, to the 
aisles of a northern forest; yet the 
main function of architecture is not 
to copy these forms. It does so, if 


at all, only incidentally. Its method 
is to take these forms and reduce 
them to their abstract elements of 
line and proportion, and then to re. 
combine these in harmony with the 
demands of the human senses and 
intelligence. So in architecture, as in 
music, mathematics finds severe and 
exact application. Thus architecture, 
though limited by conditions of 
utility, accomplishes in dealing with 
space-relations something similar to 
what music accomplishes in time 
relations, and the _ centuries-old 
comparison of architecture to music 
is seen to be no extravagant meta- 
phor, but rather to rest upon an 
illuminating scientific basis. The 
characterization of architecture 
as “frozen music” goes back to 
Goethe and beyond. How signi- 
ficant it is! Who can stand before 
such a temple as the Cathedral of 
Milan, with its spires of aspiration, 
its countless adornments, its vast 
aisles, gothic roof, mingled light, 
forest of columns and great open 
spaces, and not feel as if a symphony 
of Beethoven had been caught in an 
instant and frozen into stone. 
Browning, with his delight in 
giving a fresh turn to an old thought, 
reverses the comparison, and to him, 
in Abt Vogler, music is liquid archi- 
tecture, flowing forth into its many- 
domed, myriad-spired temple of 
sound as inevitably as the legendary 
palace of Solomon, built magically 
“to pleasure the princess he loved.” 
The comparison either way is illumi- 
nating because it rests in a profound 
truth. Thus the characteristic dif- 
ference in appeal between the arts 
portraying statical forms in space, 
and those dealing with dynamic 
forms in time, will best appear if 
first we compare architecture and 
music in their respective effects. 
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Consider first the noblest temple 
the Greeks achieved—the ruined 
glory of the Parthenon—supreme 
symbol of Athenian greatness in the 
wonder of the Periclean age. Muti- 
lated as it is by the vandalism of 
blind races and dark ages it is still 
alive with the immortality the 
Greeks gave to all they created. 
How small it seems in contrast to 
the vast temples of Christian and 
Oriental art, but how perfect! The 
simple row of columns surrounds it, 
each planned to rest the eye with 
harmony. The roof rests easily upon 
these. In the entire structure is no 
mathematically straight line. In- 
stinctively or consciously, the Greek 
master gave the slight or definite 
curve that charms with ease and 
beauty. The decorations—pediment 
frieze and metope—are all planned 
in restrained subordination to the 
dominant idea inspiring the whole. 

The temple gives sensuous pleas- 
ure with its beauty of line, proportion 
and color, but through this it gives 
the pure architectonic conception for 
the intellect of man, with the deep 
aesthetic delight in the adequacy 
and harmony with which the idea is 
expressed. The further emotions one 
experiences in its presence depend 
upon its setting and associations and 
one’s familiarity with these, as fully 
as is true of the groups in the British 
Museum, ravished from its decora- 
tions. 

Turn to a representative example 
of mediaeval Christian art from the 
same field. Notre Dame broods som- 
berly over the surging city of Paris, 
as it has brooded for centuries of 
time; vast, multiform, with its wet 
towers and numerous spires; the rose 
windows blending forms and light; 
its countless decorations portraying 
scenes from Christian and Hebraic 
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history, teaching through the eye 
the religous story, blending grotes- 
que with the somber and terrible in 
those strange gargoyles—wild child- 
ren of the northern imagination, 
leering down from eaves and towers. 

Within, the wealth of stately 
columns stretches bewilderingly away 
the Gothic arches multiplying the 
impression of space in aisles and 
nave, the mingled light lending 
mystery and awe to the whole. 
What a masterly blending it is of a 
bewildering multitude of forms, fused 
through the unity of appreciation 
in the spirit creating them all. 

Sensuous and artistic pleasure—in 
what full measure they are given! 
Deeper, a wealth of conceptions, not 
united in one architectonic idea as in 
the Greek, but associated and blent 
through the unity of the human 
spirit, is expressed for the beholder. 
A somewhat definite mood is also 
awakened by the temple, its setting 
and associations; but the deeper 
range of emotions experienced in its 
presence must vary with the indivi- 
dual and depend upon what he 
brings as completely as with paint- 
ing and sculpture. 

To make clear the effect of music 
we must, of course, exclude for the 
present, song, which is a composite 
art uniting poetry with music in a 
new appeal. Let us take as a first 
example in music, a relatively slight 
composition such as Schumann’s 
Arabesque (opus. 18) or Chopin’s 
Impromptu (opus. 29). Each of the 
titles is suggestive: the “Impromptu” 
is a brief expression of a mood and 
spontaneous musical conception; the 
“Arabesque” calls up at once these 
cognate delicate traceries in the 
adornment of Mohammedan archi- 
tecture. Each of these brief com- 
positions is made of a series of sound 
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forms, differing in length, pitch and 
loudness, and arranged by the prin- 
ciples of rhythm, melody and har- 
mony. Please note that the series is 
not made of statical forms, but is 
dynamic, one form or group of forms 
dying as the next is born, so that the 
composition must be recreated every 
time it is enjoyed. Thus the strik- 
ing contrast in method between 
music and the arts presenting forms 
in space is evident. 

The sounds and their arrangement 
give direct sensuous pleasure, while 
their order and combination, beauti- 
fully expressing a musical concept, 
give aesthetic satisfaction. Further 
all the hearers of either of these brief 
pieces would feel much the same 
general mood awakened by the com- 
position, and would even experience 
in common the slight succession of 
emotional states, corresponding to 
the series of melodic forms. The 
train of reflections, however, associa- 
ted with the emotions, would be 
wholly individual and in no way 
determined or indicated by the com- 
position. 

Suppose the most appealing of 
Chopin’s nocturnes to be played 
sympathetically for a roomful of 
listeners. All appreciative hearers 
would experience, in different de- 
grees, the sensuous and aesthetic 
pleasure given by the composition. 
All would tend to experience the same 
general series of states of feeling, 
being lifted, melted to tenderness, 
made to feel the pathos and the pain, 
subdued to the solution at the end; 
yet there would be as many different 
trains of meditation as there were 
persons in the room. You would 


think of the poem you know and 
which you would associate with the 
music; I would think perhaps of 
Shelley’s lyric ‘To the Night.” You 


would meditate upon a phase of your 
own experience, the music recalls to 
you; I would brood over a chapter 
of my life, unknown to you. In the 
appeal of music the series of emo- 
tional states is given, the train of 
reflections is brought by the hearer, 
and is dependent upon his character, 
knowledge and experience. 

The same truth holds with refer- 
ence to all musical compositions from 
the least to the greatest. Consider 
such a world-masterpiece as the 
Ninth Symphony of Beethoven, wor- 
thy to rank with Hamlet, the Divine 
Comedy, the Crossing of the Sistine 
Chapel and the Last Supper of 
Leonardo as a supreme achievement 
of human genius. This complex work 
—the crowning expression of Bee- 
thoven’s mind—presents a succession 
of movements, differing each from 
the others in rhythm, melody and 
harmony, and thus comparable to a 
series of works of art, yet all strongly 
united by common themes and ele- 
ments of melody in one masterpiece. 
Throughout, the work gives sensuous 
pleasure through its sound forms, 
and profound artistic joy in the 
beauty and harmony with which its 
basal ideas and moods find expres- 
sion. Each movement moreover, 
tends to waken in the hearer a domi- 
nant emotional state, and below that 
a succession of emotions, rising to the 
supreme exaltation of the concluding 
passage. The accompanying strains 
of reflection are, however, as com- 
pletely individual as in the case of 
the little Schumann Arabesque first 
studied. Do not misunderstand me: 
I do not mean that music is “not 
intellectual,” as is often wrongly said. 
There is a profound and exact intel- 
lectual basis in all music; and to the 
construction of the Ninth Symphony 
of Beethoven went surely as great 
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intellectual power as is shown in the 
creation of Faust or Macbeth. I do 
mean that music does not give a 
series of definite ideas for the in- 
tellect, as is true of the arts dealing 
with forms in space, but that its 
dynamic series of sound-forms tends 
to waken in the hearer a somewhat 
definite series of emotional states, 
while the associated ideas or medita- 
tions are unique in each person. 

The contrast with the spatial arts 
is then evident. Sculpture, painting 
and architecture present, through 
statical forms, definite conceptions 
for the intellect and the imagination, 
while the emotions we experience 
vary with each individual and de- 
pend upon what he brings. Music, on 
the other hand, through a dynamic 
succession of forms in time, tends to 
arouse a common series of emotions, 
while the associated trains of re- 
flection vary with each person and 
depend upon his knowledge and ex- 
perience. Thus each of these two 
contrasting types has the strength 
wanting in the other, or each makes 
emphatic what is subordinate in the 
other. 

To make it clear, compare the 
treatment of the same material in 
the two contrasting types of art. 
Take the Margaret story from Goe- 
the’s Faust, as given in Gounod’s 
music and in the numerous paintings 
of it by German artists. Suppose you 
were quite ignorant of the Faust 
story, and heard the orchestral music 
of Gounod’s opera with the songs 
given in a language you did not un- 
derstand: what would you get? 
You would receive first a large 
measure of sensuous and artistic de- 
light. Beyond that, would be awak- 
ened in you, in succession, the great 
emotions associated with the story— 
the passionate longing of Faust, the 


melting tenderness of Siebel’s love 
song, the blind hunger of Margaret 
at the spinning wheel, her sorrow and 
despair—all these would be given. 
These moods, however, could be as- 
sociated with a thousand different 
love stories, and your reflections, in 
listening to the music under the con- 
ditions assumed, would in no way 
touch Faust and Margaret. 

The painter, as we have seen, is 
limited to a single moment of the 
story in each work,and can interpret 
the whole only through significant 
moments, He can paint Faust bar- 
gaining with Mephistopheles. He 
can portray Margaret before the 
Cathedral door, in all the blushing 
charm of her young maidenhood, 
Faust gazing upon her in ruthless 
desire, and Mephistopheles with sini- 
ster sneer behind. He can picture 
Margaret at the spinning wheel, with 
far-dreaming, tear-dimmed yes, and 
the look of love-longing in her face. 
He can represent Margaret upon the 
straw of her prison, with the wild- 
staring look of remorse and madness. 
Thus he can give, beyond the sensu- 
ous and aesthetic pleasure, clear con- 
ceptions of the character and situa- 
tions for our imagination and intel- 
lect. What we feel, however, is not 
necessarily the series of emotions 
aroused by Gounod’s music. Our 
feelings depend upon our attitude 
toward the characters and the story, 
upon what we have lived and know 
of love and pain. 

A northern artist has painted two 
pictures dealing with the Brunhild 
story. One represents the Valkyr 
carrying, across her cloud-riding 
horse, a dead warrior to the hall of 
Valhalla. The other pictures Brun- 
hild at the moment of her enchanted 
imprisonment. Odin imprints a kiss 
upon her brow as she stands there— 
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a symbol of woe and resolution, while 
the flames spring up from the ground 
round about, 

Thus each of these paintings rep- 
resents a single instant of the story, 
the second a peculiarly interpretative 
moment, which to one who knows 
the legend carries something of the 
whole. The concept of the cloud 
maiden is definitely given with the 
clear idea of the situation of her life. 
Our emotions in the presence of these 
paintings depend upon our knowledge 
of northern mythology and its treat- 
ment in various arts, and upon our 
own life experience. Compare with 
this the music of Wagoner’s Walkure, 
without the libretto and the stage 
portrayal. The pure, clear motif of 
the Valkyr maiden awakens a mood 
of exultant freedom, It is the call of 
the wilderness of untamed Nature, 
of the wild hungers of the strong, 
free life. With this motive domi- 
nant, through what a wealth of emo- 
tions the music carries us; yet these 
could be associated with many other 
stories besides that of Brunhild, 
while our thoughts, as we listen to the 
music depend upon what of life and 
knowledge we bring. 

Thus the strength of one type of 
art is the limitation of the other; 
each makes explicit in its appeal 
what the other subordinates, 

_ It is, of course, possible to add a 

distinctly intellectual element in the 
response to music, through the ana- 
lytical study of a composition. 

To work out the combination of 
motives in a Wagner opera, or ana- 
lyze the complicated harmonies of a 
Beethoven symphony, is an intellec- 
tual process which may give delight. 
This process, however, is comparable 
to the theoretic analysis of line and 
proportion in architecture, or of 
design, composition and color in 


sculpture and painting, and is totally 
different from the direct response in 
appreciation to the appeal of the 
work of art. The intellectual pleas- 
ure in such a process is, in fact, 
exactly the same in kind with that 
we experience in working a difficult 
problem in calculus. It is keen 
pleasure we experience, but so dif- 
ferent from the direct response to the 
appeal of the art that the analytical 
process may even stand in the way 
of the latter. This need not be, for 
rightly conducted analytical study 
increases the power to appreciate; 
but where the analysis is made an 
end in itself, it may hamper rather 
than help the synthetic response. 

Have you ever heard some art 
critic analyze the principles of design 
in Leonardo da Vinci’s Last Supper? 
It is an interesting process, showing 
the painting is composed of mathe- 
matical triangles, each linked to the 
next; yet one may carry such study 
so far that one sees the triangles and 
not the painting. Similarly, one may 
carry the analysis of the structure of 
a Wagner opera so far that one hears 
the motifs and not the music. Such 
study in any art is a valuable help 
to appreciation, but is always a 
means and never an end, and should 
not be confused with the direct 
response to the appeal of art. 

An example came under my own 
observation, where a man of fine 
talents and superior education seem- 
ed to be quite without “an ear for 
music.” Having every opportunity 
for cultivation, living for years in the 
art centers of Europe, associated 
constantly with musical people, he 
came to resent increasingly the fact 
that they found such joy in what to 
him was a sealed book. So he set to 
master music. He employed the best 
teachers, mastered the difficult sub- 
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ject of harmony, advancing so far 
that he could analyze an opera or 
symphony into elements and recom- 
pose them. He attended musical 
concerts and greatly enjoyed his pro- 
cesses of analysis; yet he remained 
as deaf to music in the true sense as 
when he began his study. His case 
is exceptional, but it illustrates the 
principle that intellectual under- 
standing of the technique by which 
a work of art is produced, is a totally 
different thing from the apprecia- 
tion, spontaneous or cultivated, of 
the created work. One may be quite 
ignorant of the principles of design 
or composition, and yet appreciate 
a painting; and one may know noth- 
ing intellectually of motifs and tech- 
nical harmony, and yet respond 
deeply to the appeal of music. 
There are various ways by which 
a train of intellectual associations 
may be suggested in connection with 
the direct musical appeal. The simp- 
lest of these frequently employed by 
composers, is in skillfully naming a 
work. This device is legitimate, and 
is occasionally used even by great 
masters, as in Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony, which at once suggests 
various sounds and activities of the 
Nature world, of the Heroic Sym- 
phony, in hearing which we are ex- 
pected to reflect upon the career of 
Napoleon. So Mendelssohn’s Spring 
Song or Schumann’s Kinderscenen 
suggests immediately a specific train 
of reflection. This device, however, 
must be used wisely and with re- 
straint, or it easily degenerates into 
a trick, as in the show pieces re- 
ferred to; and the great composers 
have usually preferred merely to 
number their works, with a general 
title indicating the type of structure, 
as sonata, fugue, symphony, noc- 
turne. 
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Another and far more definite and 
extensive plan for suggesting a range 
of intellectual associations is realized 
in modern “program” music, as in 
various works of Liszt, Berlioz and 
Dvorak. Here a poem or other liter- 
ary composition is first selected, and 
the music composed in harmony with 
it. This is entirely legitimate work, 
and the result is often deeply inter- 
esting and suggestive, particularly 
to those persons who do not easily 
respond to music alone; yet such a 
method makes music really illustrate 
literature. Now no art fulfills its 
own function most completely when 
it is used to illustrate another art. 
Such work has its place and is help- 
ful; but if you wished to understand 
painting and sculpture, you would 
turn to independent masterpieces in 
those fields, rather than to Flazman’s 
drawings for Homer, Botticelli’s il- 
lustrations of the Divine Comedy or 
the German paintings illustrating 
Faust. So music is best understood 
when the art is working indepen- 
dently; and the development of 
modern program music, with a range 
of definite literary associations, only 
proves that such intellectual re- 
flections are not given by the music 
alone, and accentuates the conclu- 
sions we have reached regarding the 
function of music. 

A further method of associating 
definite trains of reflection with 
musical compositions has been de- 
veloped in so-called “interpretation” 
of music, where a lecturer goes 
through a composition, associating 
the intellectual conceptions which to 
him seem appropriate with the 
changing appeal of the work. This 
is often a great help in opening the 
door to the appreciation of music, 
especially for the uninitiated. I re- 
call a remarkable instance of such 
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intrepretation of Beethoven’s Moon- 
light Sonata given by no less a philo- 
sopher than Dr. Wm. T. Harris. 
The sonata was played over by a 
masterly artist, and then Dr. Harris 
took it up passage by passage, and 
interpreted its development. Its 
central conflict, he said, represented 
the struggle of Titans with the gods. 
We could see Pelion heaped on Ossa 
as he proceeded, and followed with 
him the story until the Titans were 
east into Tartarus and the gods 
calmly conquered in the end. It was 
all deeply interesting; yet if the 
hearer supposed Beethoven wrote 
the sonata to illustrate that story he 
would utterly misunderstand the 
music. A dozen other stories furnish 
equally good associations, as for 
example, the conflict of the gods of 
Asgard with the Jotuns, or the 
struggle of Napoleon and his veterans 
with the snow and ice of Russia and 
the hosts of her barbaric population. 
The “interpretation” may thus sug- 
gest an interesting train ofintellectual 
ideas to associate with the music, 
thus aiding especially those who find 
the art somewhat intangible; but if 
it is supposed to give the meaning of 
the music, it is worse than useless, 
positively hampering a sound res- 
ponse to music, by substituting 
something else for it. Thus it should 
be evident why it is so much more 
difficult to put music into terms of 
the intellect than is true of the other 
arts. At best we can suggest in- 
tellectual associations to accompany 
the direct appeal of the music, but 
it is always a mistake to push the 
attempt far. 

There is a further refinement in the 
function of music owing to the fact 
already noted, that its forms are 
dynametic, contrasting with the sta- 
tical forms of sculpture, painting and 


architecture. As a composition is 
rendered, each sound-form is freshly 
created, annulling those preceding 
and giving way to those following. 
Thus these forms impress the sense 
only momentarily, and cannot be 
held fixedly as in the case of the other 
arts. In consequence, music pecu- 
liarily sublimates its form, the spirit- 
ual content being freed from sensuous 
association more than is true of the 
other arts. This makes it possible 
for music to fulfill a unique function 
in relation to the life of the spirit. 
This is more significant, in that 
emotion, to which music appeals, is 
more generic and elemental than the 
understanding, transcending in scope 
the activity of the imagination. It is 
possible to conceive what we can 
never imagine, because the imagina- 
tion works wholly within the limits 
of the sensible world. We can, for 
example, conceive a world in space 
of two or four dimensions, and can 
readily construct a mathematics for 
such a world; but it is impossible to 
imagine life under such conditions. 
The reason is that our minds are 
built on the plan of space of three 
dimensions, and the moment we 
try to picture anything for the imagi- 
nation, we give it length, breadth and 
thickness. So it is possible to con- 
ceive the existence of an immaterial 
soul, but when we imagine it, we 
usually represent it as an attenuated 
transparent body of space of three 
dimensions. This leads inevitably 
to absurd contradictions, as when 
Dante represents the immortal soul 
of Virgil holding Dante and his 
physical body on the back of the 
monster Geryon. Similarly we can 
think the idea of an ominpresent 
ominscient God, but we cannot 
imagine Him, and every attempt to 
do so ends in absurdity. That is 
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why painting and sculpture fail so 
universally in their attempts to por- 
tray the Divine. The Greek gods 
are satisfying because they are so 
human. They represent phases and 
attributes of man lifted to the skies. 
Take in contrast, one of the most 
powerful of all efforts to paint God— 
Michael Angelo’s Creation of Adam 
on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. 
Twice God said, ‘‘Let there be light’”’: 
once when physical light came, and 
again—the greater wonder—when 
the human soul was born. The 
figure of the Divine, in this fresco, 
appears above, surrounded by angels, 
with one strange feminine figure 
under the arm, The right hand is 
stretched out, and one fingur touches 
the finger of Adam, who lies recum- 
bent upon the ground. Now we 
know what Michael Angelo meant 
in the portrayal of the Most High; 
but what has be really given for the 
senses and the imagination? A large 
old bearded man. That, to repre- 
sent God? It is merely an absurd 
caricature compared to our concep- 
tion of the Divine. The Adam, on 
the other hand, is entirely satisfying. 
As you look upon him, you realize 
that a moment ago he was the dust 
of the earth. The finger of God 
touches him, and you can almost see 
dawning in his face the look of 
wonder, heartache, world-hungry, 
tragedy, that was to be human life 
ever after. The point is, Michael 
Angelo knew man, he has lived man, 
he could paint man, but when he 
wanted to represent God, the best 
he could do was to portray a man’s 
face and body, and omit the elements 
more definitely human. 

Poetry fails in the same way. 
Milton attempts in Paradise Lost to 


represent an omnipotent, omniscient . 


God at war with part of his subjects. 


How impossible to imagine! You 
understand his conception, but the 
God he has painted is, for the imagi- 
nation, a jealous tyrant whom you 
cannot respect. Milton’s Adam and 
Eve are not vitally moving; but the 
great, strong, marred, Anglo-Saxon 
rebel Satan, who would rather “reign 
in hell than serve in heaven,” takes 
powerful hold of the imagination, if 
you allow yourself to respond di- 
rectly to the poetry. The reason is 
that Milton himself was a good deal 
like his hero, Satan; he understood 
that character, and hence he could 
portray it with satisfying reality. 

What is impossible to the arts, 
picturing for the imagination is, in a 
different way, accomplished by music 
since music can awaken in us the 
emotions we feel when we think of the 
transcending, the supernatural, the 
Divine. Think, for example, your 
own conception of God; you could 
not imagine it; no artist could paint 
it; but have you not heard strains of 
music, as for-instance, in the third 
movement of the Ninth Symphony of 
Beethoven, that awaken in you the 
emotion you feel when you think 
your conception of God? 

So it is possible to conceive a tran- 
scendent heaven, perfectly satisfy- 
ing. No artist could paint or de- 
scribe it; and the heaven of golden 
streets and pearly gates never can 
appeal to the imagination as satis- 
fyingly as green grass, blue skies and 
gray seas. Have you not, however, 
heard music, as in the most moving 
portion of the love-music of Tristan 
and Isolde, that put you into just the 
emotional state you are in when you 
think your conception of a trans- 
cendent heaven of joy? 

Music is thus rightly said to be 
“the one art capable of revealing the 
infinite.”” It does not, strictly speak- 
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ing, reveal the infinite, but it can 
awaken in us the emotion associated 
with the conception of it. 


The wonder is that a series of 
forms in the physical world, born and 
dying in quick succession, can pro- 
duce another series in the psychical 
world—a series of emotional states 
which we experience. How did the 
first series produce the second? To 
answer this question would be to 
touch the heart of the mystery of all 
life. Thus music stands in unique 
relation to the life of the spirit; the 
response to music is the best symbol 
for the deepest phases of the inner 
life. 


From what has been said it will be 
evident that music is the most 
personal of the arts, searching down 
into the spirit and bringing to ex- 
pression feelings that lie far too deep 
for words ever to embody them. 
Did you ever sit through an evening 
of great music, and at the end turn 
unconsciously to those near you, 
wondering if your soul had been laid 
bare to them as it has been to your- 
self? One realizes then how deeply 
personal are the emotions which mu- 
sic awakensin the appreciative hearer. 


Take for illustration a_ typical 
modern composition—Wagner’s Over- 
ture to Tannhauser. Other arts could 
present the different motives. Sculp- 
ture could carve its golden Venus, 
painting portray its maiden Eliza- 
beth, poetry could describe the pil- 
grims returning from the south; but 
in the music all these are given at 
once. In the shrill cry of passion that 
echoes from the vibrant strings of the 
violin, in the noble motif of Elizabeth 
the deep tones of the pilgrim chorus, 
it is as if a cross-section had been 


taken at a single instant of the hu- . 


man spirit. Man is not led now by 


one desire and now by another, but 
a thousand desires play upon the 
body and spirit all the time; and, 
until one of them has been affirmed 
and made a motive, the individual] 
might move in any direction. Thus 
the music can take the wealth of 
desires and aspirations and fuse them 
in one great billowy ocean of sound 
which, as in this Overture, sweeps over 
us and seems almost to draw the 
breath from the body, 


If music is thus the most personal 
of the arts, it is at the same time the 
most social. It is an art we enjoy 
together; and if all the listeners 
appreciate, the more there are pres- 
ent, the greater joy should there be 
for each. Music, moreover, makes 
its appeal to that aspect of life that 
unifies us. The intellect isolates, 
the emotional unite. Men are sepa- 
rated by intellectual opinion and 
conviction, they are united in feeling 
—whether it be the passion of the 
mob or the aspiration of humanity. 
Thus the spatial arts define, isolate, 
clarify; music fuses, sweeps, unites. 
This should make clear why music is 
at once a primitive and universal art, 
and one expressing the utmost re- 
finement of civilization. 


Thus it is easy to see why music 
lends itself so readily to combination 
with other arts, since they may give 
the definite conception with which 
music associates its emotional appeal. 


Alone or in combination, music 
does its work, cultivating and refin- 
ing the sensuous and emotional sus- 
ceptibility, and thus rendering one 
more finely and deeply responsive 
to all beauty, to love, the moral ideal 
and religion. It may exalt one toa 
plane where, for a time, the ideal 
seems possible and 7s more possible. 
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